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WILLIAM SMITH, THE HISTORIAN OF 
NEW YORK 


ROGER ANDREW WINES* 


WO HUNDRED years ago New Yorkers were reading and 

criticizing a book which focused international atten- 

tion upon their tiny colony. Readers of New York His- 
tory still note the event with interest today, for William 
Smith’s The History of the Province of New-York from the 
First Discovery to the Year M.DCC.XXXII. which appeared 
in London in 1757 was the first complete account of the 
white settlements in the Hudson area and the progenitor of 
all the histories of New York down to our own day. 

Preceded only by Cadwallader Coiden’s History of the Five 
Indian Nations (London, 1727), Smith’s work marked the 
first attempt by a New Yorker to describe in detail the found- 
ing and development of the province. Often neglected ioday, 
it was a major contribution in its time, and served for over 
eighty years as the standard history of the state. 

Historians usually think of Smith as the author of the 
voluminous diary,’ filled with revealing accounts of the 
political situation in Revolutionary New York, which rests 
in the Manuscript Room of the New York Public Library. 
Smith’s claim to fame today rests mainly on his usefulness 
as a source and his role as a secondary political figure. Yet 
to John Adams, in 1774, as to most of his contemporaries, he 
was primarily “Mr. William Smith, the historian of New 
York.” ? 

The book reveals the man; in its pages we see reflected the 


*The author, a member of the New York State Historical Association, 
began his study of William Smith for a Master’s Essay under Richard B. 
Morris and Henry Steele Commager, and completed it under the supervision 
of Allan Nevins. He has studied at Fordham College and Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he is in the final stages of his work for the degree of Ph. D. in 
history. A former lecturer in history at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Mr. 
Wines is presently studying at the University of Wuerzburg, Germany, on 
a Fulbright Grant. He has contributed to the Nassau County Historical 
Journal. 
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WILLIAM SMITH (1728-1793) 
Miniature by Henry Stubble (active 1785-1791 in London) 


Presented by the subject’s son, William Smith, historian of 
Canada, to Dr. David Hosack, and by Dr. Hosack, tn 1828, to 
The New-York Historical Society 
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from public life and became a self-appointed exile on Liv- 
ingston Manor. Here he remained until 1778, when the 
Provincial Convention expelled him to the British lines for 
refusing to take an oath of allegiance to the new United 
States.® 

Smith became a close confidant and advisor to the British 
generals Clinton and Carleton. He wrote propaganda for the 
British (and Benedict Arnold) and published The Candid 
Retrospect, an appeal to his countrymen for conciliation and 
peace; he collected information for the British commander 
and also leaked secret British data to his American friends.® 
For his efforts the King rewarded him with the post of Chief 
Justice of New York. When the war ended, he went to Eng- 
land and then to Canada, where he died in 1793, the Chief 
Justice of Quebec.’° 

The miniature by Henry Stubble of London, owned by 
The New-York Historical Society, shows him in his late fif- 
ties. The idealism that may once have shone in the eyes of 
the young Whig lawyer is gone; this somewhat gaunt figure 
with the heavy eyebrows, sunken eyes, large nose and deject- 
ed mouth is a man who has faced life and tasted of failure 
as well as success. Yet there remains an earnest persistance, 
an intent seriousness of manner in the miniature which re- 
veals something of that cool intelligence which so impressed 
Smith’s contemporaries. 

John Adams wrote of meeting in August 1774 “Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, the historian of New York, a gentleman a little 
turned of forty, a plain composed man, to appearance,” and 
in comparing Smith with his colleagues noted that “Scott and 
Livingston are said to be lazy, Smith improves every moment 
of the time.” 1! 

Smith combined a cool intelligence with social grace; he 
could scheme and he could convince. He desired power but 
not popular acclaim. The word subtle was most often applied 
to him. His enemy Thomas Jones called him “‘an artful, 
close, designing man, with a good share of understanding 
and well read in the law; a fluent easy speaker with an un- 
bounded deal of ambition, hypocrisy and craft.’ * Paul 
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interests, the talents, the friendships and prejudices of Wil- 
liam Smith. Td appreciate his History, we must first be intro- 
duced to Smith himself. Who was this first historian of New 
York; what did he try to do, and what did he accomplish? 

Born in New York June 25, 1728, William Smith like his 
father before him became a leading lawyer of the colony and 
a member of the Governor’s Council. After his graduation 
from Yale in 1745 young Smith returned to New York City 
and became an apprentice in his father’s law office. Here he 
met William Livingston and John Morin Scott, fellow clerks 
who were later to be closely allied with him as members of 
the “New York Triumvirate” in the political and religious 
struggles of pre-Revolutionary New York.® 

Smith advanced rapidly in his chosen field. In 1750, he 
was admitted to the bar.‘ In 1752, he and William Livings- 
ton established themselves as rising members of the legal 
profession by their edition of the laws of New York, 1691 
to 1751. The two young lawyers were busy men. Occupied 
with their private practice, they still found time to enter the 
arena of civic affairs. As champions of the Presbyterian and 
Whig factions they bitterly castigated their opponents in the 
weekly Independent Reflector 1752-1753.5 They raised a 
tremendous protest over the founding of Kings College as 
an Anglican institution. They founded the first subscription 
library in New York and advocated improvements in edu- 
cation and the cultural condition of the Province.® 

As the years went on, Smith set aside his cultural activities 
to take a greater role in politics. He was one of the leaders 
of the Livingston party. In 1767 he was appointed to the 
Governor's Council in his aged father’s place, and as antag- 
onism rose in the pre-war years, he urged the Whig cause 
in the councils of state.” A close friend to several royal gover- 
nors, he remained in contact with the Livingstons, Peter 
Schuyler, Alexander McDougall and John Morin Scott. More 
than once he foresaw the coming storm, but his efforts at 
mediation and his plan for an American Parliament failed. 
When hostilities between the Crown and the Colonies cul- 
minated in open warfare, Smith withdrew in disheartenment 
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1756.'* Smith sent it to a friend, Doctor Benjamin Avery of 
Guy’s Hospital, London, who revised the orthography and 
sent it to the printers. The first edition appeared in 1757, 
bearing the imprint: London: Printed for Thomas Wilcox, 
Bookseller at Virgil’s Head, opposite the New Church in the 
Strand, M.DCC.LVII. 

This first edition, The History Of the Province of New- 
York from the First Discovery to the Year M.DCC.XXXIL., 
was read with great interest in England and the colonies. In 
1767 it was published in French. In 1776, with the outbreak 
of war, a second English edition was published to satisfy the 
new curiosity of British readers. Despite Smith’s unpopular 
role as a Tory and his banishment from New York after the 
Revolution, his History remained the only account of the 
colony, and in 1792 a new edition was published at Philadel- 
phia to supply the American demand for copies. 

By this time, forty-five years after the first edition had 
appeared, it was evident that some sort of revision and con- 
tinuation would be necessary to bring the narrative up to 
date. Smith himself had declined in his work to relate mat- 
ters after 1732, fearing he would not be able to treat impar- 
tially events in which he and his father had participated.’® 

Nonetheless, during the Revolution while living at Liv- 
ingston Manor, Smith made use of the long hours to write 
a Continuation which told of the events which he and his 
father had experienced, bringing the history down to 1762. 
For many years this addition remained in manuscript. When 
John Van Ness Yates edited a new version of Smith’s History, 
printed at Albany in 1814, he added a continuation of his 
own from 1732 to 1747. The unsatisfactory nature of Yates’ 
work led Smith’s son, William Jr., then a prominent Cana- 
dian citizen, to make his father’s manuscript addition avail- 
able to The New-York Historical Society which published 
it in 1826 in its Collections. In 1829 and in 1830 the Society 
put out a new edition which incorporated the Continuation 
with Smith’s original text and added a valuable biographical 
note written by the son. This final two-volume edition put 
the work in the form in which it is generally used today.®° 
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Wentworth said he was “a lawyer of great intrigue and sub- 
tlety—has great knowledge of the parties and much read- 
ing.” 13 John Vardill, onetime instructor of history at King’s 
College, clergyman and spy, added the adjectives ‘‘subtle, 
cool and persuasive.” ‘* And Smith was ambitious. 

He made many enemies and he made good friends. Above 
all, he had the knack of making friends with the right 
people. He was a close confidant of every royal governor sent 
over from England in the twenty years before the Revolu- 
tion. During that war he was at once on good terms with 
Sir Henry Clinton in New York and with George Clinton 
in Poughkeepsie; with ministers in London and with Con- 
gressmen in Philadelphia. His Whig friends prevented his 
property from being confiscated as Loyalist goods at the same 
time that his Tory friends procured him the post of Royal 
Chief Justice of New York. 

He was a learned man, a devout man. A good Presbyterian, 
he would sometimes attend church twice on a Sunday.'® De- 
voted to his large family, he preferred to live quietly at 
home. His children might go out to balls and theatres; he 
chose simpler amusements. During the British occupation of 
New York General Patterson pressed Smith to go out with 
him or at least play a hand of cards. “I told him I never play 
cards” was Smith's heated reply, “Heaven preserve a Nation 
of Triflers!” ** 

Smith never had time for trifling. In the midst of all his 
legal and political activity William Smith somehow man- 
aged to find time to sit down and compile his History. He 
tells us in his 1757 preface: “When I began to frame this 
Digest it was only intended for private Use’’ but the desire 
to give people in Great Britain a more accurate picture of 
the Province induced him to prepare the work for publica- 
tion. Samuel Jones, who was a clerk in Smith’s office, relates 
that Smith was quite busy with legal matters while writing 
his History and that he relied largely on notes which he had 
made earlier while editing the laws of New York with Wil- 
liam Livingston.'? The manuscript, carrying the history of 
the province to 1732, was compieted in the late spring of 
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of Industry and Integrity has it in his Power to live well, and 
many are the Instances of Persons, who came here distressed 
by their Poverty who now enjoy easy and plentiful For- 
tunes.” *? His detailed description of the laws and courts is 
of great value since it comes from the pen of a noted legal 
scholar, practising attorney and appointed Chief Justice of 
the colony.*? 

Yet a fair appraisal of Smith’s work must take note of his 
faults. His style is dull. Smith’s writing lacks the bold bra- 
vado of a John Smith, the earnest charm of a William Brad- 
ford, the religious fire of a Cotton Mather. With the excep- 
tion of the appendices, the book is pure political chronology, 
and leaves unanswered many questions the reader poses 
about the social conditions, the popular mode of life, the 
economic progress and the cultural development of the 
colony. It is limited in scope—as the first history of the colony 
it must bz accused of grievous omission in neglecting the 
important and interesting story of the settlement and early 
development of New Amsterdam. This gives the book a 
certain lack of proportion. True, Smith was more interested 
in the English political development, and had access to only 
a few sources of the Dutch period; however, this unfortunate 
ommission detracts much from the usefulness of the His- 
tory.** 

More serious sins than omission are laid at the feet of 
William Smith. There are several serious errors of fact, such 
as Smith’s surprising statement that the Dutch had no Indian 
trouble before 1664.°4 This completely overlooks the near- 
disastrous war of 1643. The whole work is moreover colored 
with a strong bias which sometimes stretches the fact. Smith 
wholeheartedly defends the Livingston party (to which he 
was bound by marriage, friendship and political alliance) 
against all comers. He attacks Leisler; calls Governor Slough- 
ter “licentious in morals, avaricious and poor’; condemns 
Governor Fletcher bitterly because of his attempts to estab- 
lish the Church of England.** In contrast, Smith praises the 
disgraceful Earl of Bellomont because of his help to the Liv- 
ingston cause.*® His ‘evaluation of Governor Burnett gives 
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Smith’s History, with his Continuation, covers a consider- 
able scope, from the founding of the colony down to the year 
1762. Unlike most colonial historians, Smith skims lightly 
over the settlement and early days of the colony. His narra- 
tive concerns itself mainly with the development of English 
political institutions in the years after 1691, and gives great 
attention to the struggles between the Leisler and anti-Leis- 
ler, the Delancey and Livingston, the Anglican and Presby- 
terian factions. The conflicts of Assemblies with the Royal 
Governors, the malpractices of certain Governors, and the 
trial of John Peter Zenger are recounted in detail. The lat- 
ter part of the History, the Continuation which relates events 
after 1732, is more useful than the earlier section because of 
its greater detail, and because Smith and his father were par- 
ticipants in many of the events described. The Zenger trial 
is of particular interest, since Smith’s father was one of the 
printer’s attorneys. 

Of great interest and value are the appendices which 
describe the Geography, Religion, Population, Trade and 
Political Condition of the Province in 1756. The eighty- 
seven pages of appendix offer an enlightening glimpse of 
New York colony as seen by a proud native son. Smith 
praised New York; he listed county by county the advantages 
of each part of the Province. He saw “The People, both in 
Town and Country . . . sober, industrious and hospitable, 
though intent upon Gain.” For New York City, “the Metro- 
polis and grand Mart of the Province” with its “fine spacious 
bay,” ‘“‘as healthy a Spot as any in the World,” Smith had 
special words of commendation. “New-York is one of the 
most social Places on the Continent” he maintained, and 
praised its women: “They are comely and dress well,” hasten- 
ing to add, “‘scarce any of them have distorted Shapes.” The 
economic activity of New York, already the port for the 
whole area from Connecticut to northern New Jersey, was 
given especial notice. “No Part of America is supplied with 
Markets abounding with greater Plenty and Variety.” Smith 
pointed with pride to the many immigrants who had made 
successful careers in this land of opportunity: “every Man 
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was guilty of numerous false charges against the Royal Gover- 
nors Sloughter and Fletcher and consistently anti-Anglican. 
Worse than that, in Colden’s eyes, Smith actually attacked 
Colden himself.*? 


An examination of the charges is interesting not only for 
the light which it throws on New York’s two colonial his- 
torians, but also because it gives us an estimate of Smith’s 
thoroughness as an historian and of his tendency to let bias 
creep in to the narrative. In 1741 a Scots entrepreneur, 
Laughlin Campbell, applied to the Council of New York for 
a large grant of land which he intended to settle with immi- 
grants from Scotland.** Smith charged that Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Clarke encouraged Campbell to bring over the settlers 
at the latter’s own expense, promising to grant 30,000 acres 
of land free of all costs but the survey fee and a small quit 
rent. But when Campbell and his settlers arrived in New 
York, Clarke and Surveyor General Colden insisted upon 
getting a personal share of the lands as a condition of the 
grant. Campbell refused, and Smith insists Colden then de- 
feated the grant in Council: 


Private Faith and public Honour loudly demanded 
the fair Execution of a project, so expensive to the 
Undertaker and beneficial to the Colony. But it unfor- 
tunately drop[pjed, through the sordid Views of some 
Persons in Power, who aimed at a share in the intended 
Grant; to which Campbel[l], who was a Man of Spirit, 
would not consent.*4 


Cadwallader Colden angrily denied the charges made by 
Smith. He insisted the assertions were “absolutely false’ and 
a “calumny of the persons who at that time had the adminis- 
tration of government.” *° Colden asserted that Campbell 
had been denied the grant because he did not meet the re- 
quirements, because the settlers he had brought over refused 
to settle under him, and because Campbell lacked the finan- 
cial means to settle the territory himself; the Council had 
been justified in dismissing the petition. Colden said he knew 
what he was talking about—As Surveyor General and a mem- 
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us a sample of Smith’s judgments and the standard he used: 


Of all our Governors none had such extensive and just 
views of our Indian Affairs and the dangerous neigh- 
borhood of the French as Governor Burnett, in which 
Mr. Livingston was his principal assistant.?" 


Smith’s bias and factual errors have found critics from his 
time down to our own day. 

One of the most interesting and pertinent criticisms was 
raised in 1759, (although not printed for many decades), 
when Smith’s History was attacked soon after it appeared by 
Cadwallader Colden,”* the fascinating eighteenth-century 
savant who combined the careers of scientist and Lieutenant 
Governor of New York, and who had published in 1727 his 
History of the Five Indian Nations. Colden and Smith had 
been enemies since Smith’s apprentice days when young Wil- 
liam told the testy Colden to “go to the Devil” in an argu- 
ment.*® They stood at opposite religious and political poles. 
Smith’s father and Colden had had serious disagreements 
over the appointment of Smith Senior to judicial office.*° 
Colden’s criticism, then, was not without personal motive. 
Yet his keen eye detected real flaws in Smith’s work. 

Colden’s criticism was all the more stinging because it was 
from a fellow historian. In the preface to his own History of 
the Five Indian Nations Colden had pointed out the task of 
the pioneer historian: 


He that first writes the History of Things which are 
not generally known, ought to avoid as much as possi- 
ble, to make the Evidence of the Truth depend on his 
own Veracity and Judgement; and for this reason I have 
related several transactions in the words of the Registry, 
when this is once done, he that shall write afterwards 
need not act with as much caution. 


Smith had neglected to do just that, Colden complained. 
Smith claimed the value of his History lay in its having been 
compiled from the records, but Colden charged that many of 
the author’s statements had no confirmation in the records.** 
In Colden’s letters to his son, in 1759, he claimed that Smith 
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part of Jones’ work is devoted to villifying Smith.*° In com- 
parison with such colonial authors as Thomas Hutchinson of 
Massachusetts or William Stith of Virginia, Smith appears 
deficient in thoroughness of research and critical judgment.*! 


Lacking the large scope and wide range of interests of Vol- 
taire’s Siécle de Louis XIV (1751) or the thorough scholar- 
ship of William Robertson’s History of Scotland (1759), 
Smith’s History falls short of these contemporary works.** 
While Smith failed to reach a first place in that international 
eighteenth-century Republic of Letters, his work attracted 
favorable notice, especially in America. As we have seen from 
John Adams’ testimony, Smith was widely known even before 
the American Revolution as “the historian of New-York.” 
William Robertson, the noted historian of Scotland, received 
Smith’s help in compiling a history of the colonies.** Gover- 
nor Tryon of New York asked Smith in 1772 to write a his- 
tory of Tryon’s North Carolina administration and sent him 
documents and personal papers for source material. Smith 
actually began the North Carolina work, but he apparently 
dropped it during the Revolutionary War, leaving an ex- 
tensive outline which is to be found today among his manu- 
scripts in the New York Public Library.** 


The History of New-York should, however, be given its 
due praise. While not a literary masterpiece, it is certainly a 
well-written book whose author has something important 
and worth while to say. William Smith gathered material 
which had never been put in print before. He was the first 
author to attempt to tell the whole story of New York’s co- 
lonial development from the first settlement to the decade 
before the Revolution, and it stood for over eighty years as 
the standard work in its field. It is useful as a source even to- 
day to the student of the colonial period. Above all, Smith’s 
History is significant as a landmark in New York’s cultural 
development, as one of the major literary productions of that 
new intellectual life, (marked by the founding of King’s Col- 
lege and the New York Society Library) which flourished in 
New York in the two decades before the Revolution.*® 
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ber of the Council in 1741 he had been a first-hand witness 
to the events.** 

An examination of the charred pages of the Executive 
Council minutes and the petitions by Campbell in the New 
York Land Papers supports Colden’s version. Campbell’s 
whole application was suspiciously irregular. The Council 
found it particularly hard to accept a list of immigrant set- 
tlers which set aside thousands of acres for such native New 
York speculators as Robert Livingston Jr., Peter Van Brugh 
Livingston and Anthony Duane. It denied the petition, after 
the report of an investigating committee, on April 22, 1741.*7 

Smith justified his version of the events by citing boyhood 
recollections, family conversations, popular opinion, the 
statements of Campbell's sons and the recollections of James 
Alexander (a prominent lawyer and later Councillor who 
was not, like Colden, a member of the Council in 1741). 
Smith relied on these one-sided sources to base his serious 
charges while neglecting to consult the Council minutes and 
Land Papers in the Secretary’s office which would have given 
a truer account of the case.** 

Colden was often criticized by his contemporaries for his 
own land speculating activities, but in this instance Smith’s 
personal enmity to Colden seems to have prompted an un- 
supported and malicious charge.** A bias of this same nature 
pervades the whole work, which is consistently opposed to 
all enemies of the Livingston party and the Presbyterian 
church. The pen that wrote sharp passages in the Independ- 
ent Reflector understandably carried over much of its parti- 
sanship in writing the History of New-York. Smith was a 
born partisan, of stormy and controversial spirit, and that 
spirit seeps into the History, where it must be considered a 
serious defect. 

What is Smith’s place in the historiography of colonial 
America? His book, though wider in scope, is inferior in 
scholarship to Colden’s earlier account of the Indian Nations 
in New York. As biased and inaccurate as Thomas Jones’ 
History of. New York During the Revolutionary War, Smith’s 
work is far less readable and interesting. Ironically, a large 
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Smith used as sources for the Continuation “two Books of Memoirs, and 
Letters of Correspondency, with a Collection of political Mss.” The difficulty 
of writing about the contemporary period after 1762 seemed too great to 
Smith, and he stated he did not intend to carry the narrative farther, 
although he continued his Diary and collected numerous newspaper clippings. 

For a listing of the various editions see Sabin’s Dictionary, XXI, 105ff. 

Critical evaluation of Smith’s work may be found in: Monthly Review, 
XVI (1757) , 517ff.; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, Il, 
412-13; Albany Institute Transactions, VI (1830) , 153ff.; New-York Historical 
Society's Collections, Ist series III (1821), 351ff.; Kraus, Michael, A History 
of American History (New York 1937) , 96ff. 

21 Smith, History (1757), 187-88, 211. 

22 Smith was offered the Chief Justiceship as early as 1763, but declined the 
post. In May, 1779, he was appointed the last Chief Justice of New York under 
the British Crown. Sworn into office in May 1780, he never had the opportun- 
ity to exercise his functions, for the civil courts in British-occupied New York 
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William Smith himself anticipated the criticism his work 
would arouse when he stated his philosophy of history: 


The History of those times will be better received 
from a more disinterested Pen. To suppress Truth on 
the one Hand or exaggerate it on the other are both 
inexcusable Faults, and perhaps it would be difficult 
for me to avoid those Extremes. Besides, a Writer who 
exposes the Conduct of the Living will inevitably meet 
with their Fury and Resentment. The prudent Histor- 
ian of his own Times will always be a Coward, and 
never give Fire till Death protects him from the Malice 
and Stroke of his Enemy.*® 


Death has protected William Smith for one hundred sixty- 
five years now, but it has not stilled his voice. The contro- 
versies on which he spent his contentious spirit have become 
part of the distant past; his book lives on into the present, a 
landmark of New York’s historiography. 


1 William Smith's multi-volume Diary and letters are an important source 
for information about political events in New York from 1753 to 1783. Fo 
over a century after Smith’s death they remained in private hands. In July 
1915 the New York Public Library bought at auction in London seven folio 
volumes of Smith’s Diary and notes, one atlas folio and several loose papers. 
In June 1919 the Library’s Smith collection was enriched by the purchase of 
several thousand more pages of manuscript, including letters of William 
Smith and his son William Jr. (1769-1847). Interspersed with Smith’s own 
notes are many newspapers, clippings, anc printed broadsides which he 
collected for use in compiling his History. New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
XX (1916), 221; XXIV (1920), 125-126. For a detailed description of the 
papers see Greene, Evarts B. and Richard B. Morris ed., A Guide to the 
Principal Sources for Early American History (1600-1800) in the City of New 
York, (New York 1953) ,102-103. William H. W. Sabine has edited and pub- 
lished a typescript edition of two parts of these papers in Historical Memoirs 
from 16 March 1763 to 9 July 1776, of William Smith Historian of the 
Province of New York, Member of the Governor’s Council and Last Chief 
Justice of that Progince under the Crown, chief justice of Quebec (New York 
1956) and Historical Memoirs, from 12 July 1776 to 25 July 1778 (New York 
1958) . Smith’s intergsting “Observations on America” analyzing the loss of the 
colonies has been eqited by Oscar Zeichner and printed in New York History, 
XXII (July 1942)), 328-340. Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes’ monumental The 
Iconography of Md@hattan Island 1498-1909, 6 vols., (New York 1915-1928) 
uses frequent excepts from the Smith papers in its chronology. The bulk 
of this valuable caflection, however, <a tomaine in manuscript form. 

2 Adams, wr forks, (Boston 1850-1856), II, 348. 

3 Morris, Richard B., “William Smith,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVII, 357-58; Delafield, Maturin L., “William Smith, the Historian.” 
Magazine of American History, VI (1881) , 418-439. Delafield transcribes the 
date of Smith’s bith from the family Bible. Dillon, Dorothy M., The New 
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1753 when, Smith was appointed clerk of Queens County in place of Jones. 
Hamlin, Legal Education in Colonial New York, 102. 

41 Hutchinson,° Thomas, The History of Massachusetts Bay, (Boston 1764) . 
Stith, William, The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, 
(Williamsburg 1747) . 

42 Fueter, Eduard, Geschichte der Neuren Historiographie, (Berlin 1911), 
390ff. 

43 Robertson, William, History of America, (London 1777) , Lxiv. In Smith's 
MS. letters at the New York Public Library is an unaddressed draft of a 
letter to some well-known historian outlining a plan of research for a history 
of the colonies. W. H. W. Sabine suggests it was addressed by Smith to 
Robertson (Historical Memoirs 1763 to 1776 of William Smith 125-127) . 

44Smith, MS. Diary, July 8, 1771, January 22, 1772, January 21, 1773 and 
July 12, 1773. The text of Smith's History of Tryon’s North Carolina Admin- 
istration is in Volume III of the MS. Diary. The exact date Smith ceased 
work on the project is uncertain, but entries immediately following and 
interspersed with the text date from May 6, to July 5, 1778. Since Smith's 
volumes were not kept in strict chronological order it is difficult to assign a 
beginning and finishing date for the History of Tryon’s North Carolina 
Administration on this evidence, but no work was apparently done after 1778. 

45 Wertenbaker, Thomas Jefferson, The Golden Age of Colonial Culture, 
(New York 1949) , 40ff. 

46 Smith, History (1757), 180. 
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remained closed during the Revolution. Smith, MS. Diary, July 20, 1763, 
May 3, 1780; Wertenbaker, Thomas Jefferson, Father Knickerbocker Rebels 
(New York 1948), 151-162; Wines, “Chief justice William Smith,” 59-66. 

23 Smith has been accused by Benjamin F. Butler (Albany Inst. Trans., 
VI, 153ff.) of being ignorant of the Dutch language. Later writers like 
Berthold Fernow and Michael Kraus have modified the charge to not 
consulting the available Dutch records with proper care (Winsor, Narr. and 
Crit. Hist., IV, 430-31; Kraus, Hist. of Am. Hist., 96.) There is some evidence 
that William Smith, like many New Yorkers of his day, could speak Dutch 
(Delafield, “William Smith”). Smith cites as one of his sources for the 
History: Beschryvinghe van Virginia, Niew Nederland &c. (Amsterdam 
1651) . Smith tells us in a footnote (Smith, History (1757), 3) that there were 
no books in the Secretary's office before Governor Kieft’s time. He did have 
transcripts of the existing Dutch records made to help him in compiling 
his History, “Translations, Notes and Extracts taken from the Dutch records 
(1630-1663) at New York by Lewis Evans, Jacob Goelet interpreter” in 
Smith’s MS. Diary, New York Public Library. Probably a lack of interest 
rather than an inability to use the Dutch sources, led Smith to ignore the 
earlier period and concentrate on the years after 1691. His chief source for 
this part of the work was the notes he had made while editing the laws of 
New York in 1750-1751. Smith, History (1757), x; N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll. Ist 
Ser. III (1821), 351. 

24Smith, History (1757), 10. 

25 Smith, History (1830), I, 97, 109, 131. 

26 Jbid., I, 56. 

27 Ibid., 1, 249. Italics Wines’. 

28 Colden’s letters to Smith and to his son Cadwallader Colden Jr. were 
written from January to September 1759 and were printed in N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. Collections, Ser. 2, II (1849) , 193-214; Publication Fund Series, I (1868) , 
214ff., II (1869), 204ff. Colden apparently vented his anger at Smith’s charges 
in public as well. Smith tells of a dinner at Sir Jeffery Amherst’s house in 1761, 
where Colden and Governor Ellis of Georgia got into an argument ove1 
the truthfulness of Smith’s History, when Colden attacked Smith's veracity. 
Smith, MS. Diary, October 30, 1776. 

29 Smith, MS. Diary, October 30, 1776. 

30 Jones, Hist. of N. Y. in Rev., I, 224. Smiths, MS. Diary, November 24, 
1761, March 3, 1762. See also Dillon N, Y. Trivumvirate, 58-61 and Goebel, 
Julius Jr. and T. Raymond Naughton, Law Enforcement in Colonial New 
York, (New York 1944) , 311ff. 

31Smith, History (1757), x; N.-Y. Hist. Soc., Collections, Publication 
Fund Ser. I (1868) , 182. 

32 Ibid., 2nd Ser. II (1849) , 197ff. 

33 MS. Land Papers, XIII, no. 74, New York State Library, Albany. 

34 Smith, History (1757), 179-180. Italics Wines’. In the Continuation he 
wrote in 1777, Smith specifically named Colden as one of the culprits. History 
(1830) , II, 380. 

35 New-York Historicah Society, Collections, 2nd Ser. II (1849), 198. 

36 Ibid. Publication Fund Ser. I. (1868), 234. 

37 MS. Minutes of the Executive Council of the Province of New York, 
April 15-22, 1741. MS. Land Papers, XIII, Nos. 60, 73-77. New York State 
Library, Albany. 

38 New-York Historical Society, Collections, 2nd Ser. II (1849), 204. 

39 Keys, Alice M., Cadwallader Colden, a Representative Eighteenth 
Century Official, (New York 1906) , 86-87. 

40 Smith and Jones were political rivals and bitter personal enemies. Jones’ 
eloquent hatred for Smith which finds expression in his book originated in 
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government.” } Steps were taken by the Legislature but Clin- 
ton referred to the problem again in 1803, mentioning the 
difficulties of regulating the turnpike corporations “without 
invading corporate rights.” * It is no wonder that the act of 
incorporation for the Utica Turnpike Road Company in 
1805 was somewhat detailed as to rights and duties and that 
it was an enabling act of incorporation as well as a franchise 
for road-building. 


In 1804, or perhaps even earlier, Adam G. Mappa of Ol- 
denbarneveld led the way in organizing a group of promi- 
nent local citizens 


for the purpose of making a good and sufficient road, 
running from the Mohawk turnpike road near the house 
of Heli Foote, in the town of Deerfield, thence northerly 
to the house of Gerrit Becker, in the town of Trenton, 
and from thence to intersect the road called the State 
road, in the town of Steuben, near the house of John 
Storms, .. .° 


Mappa, agent of the Holland Land Company, was elected 
president of the Board of Directors every year until 1822.‘ 
Others named in the act of incorporation of 1805 were Ben- 
jamin Walker, Erastus Clark, Thomas Skinner, Nathan Wil- 
liams, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Junivi, Talcott Camp, 
George Richards, Junior, David Trowbridge, John Post, 
Jacob Hochstrasser and Broughton White. Williams, Van 
Rensselaer and Camp lived in Utica. Mappa lived in Olden- 
barneveld (later called Trenton) and White lived in Remsen. 
The price of shares was set at $25 but only one dollar was to 
be paid when subscribed.? However, subscribers proved 
difficult to get and late in 1805 Mappa wrote to Morris S. 
Miller of Utica that the merchants and heavy property own- 
ers of Utica were supporting the project weakly. Olden- 
barneveld had subscribed 92 shares, Remsen 35, Utica 37. 
The letter argued forcefully and at length that Utica would 
get great benefits from the road and that Johnstown, Little 
Falls and German Flats would get the trade from the north 
if the project failed.* 
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HARRY F. JACKSON * 


CENTURY and a half before the opening of the New 
Aver Thruway, interest in toll roads was high and op- 
timism rampant. Many turnpike roads were built and 
used successfully, some long and others short. One of the 
smaller companies was the Utica Turnpike Road Company 
and some of its records are in the Barneveld Public Library. 
These records provide the framework for an interesting view 
of a turnpike that went from Deerfield, or North Utica, 
through Barneveld (also called Trenton) to Remsen and a 
little beyond, a distance of about twenty miles. Citizens of 
Oneida County first made plans for this road in the early 
1800's. At about the same time representatives in Washing- 
ton passed appropriations for the Cumberland or National 
Road. The Utica Turnpike Road served the people until 
1848 when it became a plank road under a different com- 
pany, and at mid-century the National Road was given over 
to the States for management. Both roads exist today as parts 
of important free highways—routes 12 and 40, respectively. 
In the early turnpike era the New York State Government 
was feeling its way not only with road-building but also 
with recognition of private corporations. The procedure was 
for a group of citizens to appeal to the Legislature for an act 
of incorporation and to organize in a formal way later. Gov- 
ernor George Clinton in his message to the Legislature in 
1802 advised that the public welfare had not been safeguard- 
ed in some recent acts of incorporation and that steps should 
be taken “‘to exact a compliance . . . with the intentions of 


*Dr. Jackson, who received his doctorate from the University of Chicago, 
teaches history, including New York history, at the Utica College of Syracuse 
University, where he has been chairman of the division of social studies for 
the past nine years. He has a special interest in the early 1800's, including the 
activities of Francis Adrian Van Der Kemp. An article by him on “Sam 
Dakin, Local Justice, 1836-1844” appeared in New York History for January, 
1955. 
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enough directors were present at two of the meetings to 
make a quorum. One item of business at the January meet- 
ing was the setting up of a committee “generally to manage 
all the affairs of the Board of Directors in every respect as 
the Board may or might do were they convened.” Mappa, 
John Storrs, Thomas Hicks, Salmon Root and Stephen 
Hutchinson made up the committee. Before the committee 
took over active management, however the Board accepted 
the proposal of H. Sherman “‘to make fifty rods of the Turn- 
pike road at his own proper cost and charges in consequence 
of the road being established through his land”; and re- 
solved that one-fourth of the price of any contract be with- 
held until the State Inspectors could pass on it. 

The road was started and finished with local contracting 
almost entirely. Equipment needed was simple. A farmer 
with plow, scraper, shovel, hoe, rake and ax could build a 
section of the turnpike. With these implements and his oxen 
or horses the right-of-way was cleared of timber, stumps and 
large stones. Then such excavating was done as to give drain- 
age from the center to ditches along the sides.’° Lastly stone 
and gravel and sometimes wood were tamped on the road to 
give it a hard compact surface. 

At the October, 1807, meeting it was decided that all share- 
holders should pay two dollars per share and also the one 
dollar which should have been paid on signing. This and. 
later entries show that the working capital was probably less 
than a thousand dollars. Even with such meager resources 
there was action. A committee of shareholders was authorized 
to acquire control of the route either by gift or on.reasonable 
terms from the property owners. In addition, the company 
let a contract for building a half mile of the road to one 
local man for $650, turned down a proposal for making one 
and one-half miles at three dollars a rod (offering two 
dollars), accepted another proposal for one mile of road for 
$1160, and turned down a five-dollars-per-rod proposition. 
The terrain was of uneven difficulty and required different 
terms for different stretches but the company apparently had 
some idea of what terms were favorable in road building. 
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The hurdle of getting officially organized was passed in 
September, 1806, ‘at the house of David Spencer, Innkeeper 
at the village of Oldenbarneveld.” * The next task was to get 
the State Commissioners to lay out the road. A letter from 
Adam Mappa to C. C. Brodhead, one of the commissioners, 
indicates trouble in this procedure: 


More than a fortnight past Esqre Hinman informed 
me by letter, that your dear person General Platt & Col. 
Lansingh were appointed by the Governor as our Com- 
missioners to lay out the Road. Since I heard repeatedly 
that you would come out; & twice, that the Gentlemen 
were actually on the road busy to compleat their task 
and to relieve us from our anxiety, by which we should 
know how, & where the said Road was established. 

Pray! be now for once so gracious, so kind & so oblig- 
ing as to postpone your journey down the River till our 
Road is established, then fly off again, as much as you 
please, enjoy yourself to a full satisfaction by swal- 
lowing up the columns of dust which your Racers & 
carriage wheels do raise from the Turnpike Roads 
wherever you chuse to travell, but first, have compassion 
on your poor neglected friend abandoned in the Woods. 
Mention then without delay what day of this month 
I shall have the pleasure to see the gentlemen Commis- 
sioners on the Road in order to establish the same.* 


A letter from Jonas Platt to fellow-commissioner Brod- 
head the same year further indicates Mappa’s troubles: 


I have seen Col. Lansing, and Mr. Mappa & Col. 
Hochstresser urge so hard, we have concluded (if you 
agree) to go out on Thursday next to examine N. [?] 
Road. If you concur please drop a line to Mappa & 
let him know that we shall be with him to dinner 
of Thursday—... 

If you can not agree to the arrangement, please let 
us know by Mr. Tracy.® 


The Turnpike Records begin with the third meeting of 
the Board of Directors on January 10, 1807, and four such 
meetings were held in the course of the year although not 
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show whether or not Mappa sold 200 more shares. Perhaps 
he did since much was accomplished on the road in 1809. 
The company inspector reported that one contractor, Elisha 
Hall, had nearly completed his construction job to the first 
inspection, that Tuthill and Shurtliff had completed their 
sections to the first inspection, and that the bridge across 
Cincinnatus Creek near Barneveld was finished. 

Several bids for road building were accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Directors and several were rejected. In the lat- 
ter case lower figures were proposed to the bidders. ‘Two pro- 
posals in 1809 for building a mile of road were for $1075 
and $1000 respectively. A half-mile offer was for $600. 
Shorter distances were priced by the rod. The Committee 
also made plans for a fill-bridge across “the Gulph” at South 
Trenton and apparently let a contract for it to Brainard 
Green for $500. 

The records show that the company did not have sufficient 
funds in 1810 to meet its obligations, but there was abundant 
determination. A resolution of the Directors called forthe 
subscribers to pay what they still owed for their share of 
stock. At the same meeting a terse resolution called for the 
contractors of the first ten miles “to finish the road by the 
first day of July next [1811] according to their contracts or 
they will be put in suit without delay.” The company got a 
three-year extension of time from the Legislature in 1810 
and an additional extension in 1813 to October 1, 1815, as 
the time for the road to be completed.” 

The success of the road may have been insured by these 
extensions of time but the opening of part of the road for 
toll collections on December 23, 1811, must have been quite 
a help in the financing. No doubt the Directors (also the 
inhabitants of Deerfield, Oldenbarneveld, and Remsen) felt 
optimistic about the prospects even though the records tell 
mostly of troubles for the next few years. 

First of all the State Commissioners were troublesome. 
The act of incorporation provided that when ten miles of 
the road were finished three State Commissioners should 
examine and pass on the work before gates could be set up 
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In 1808 the Committee contracted with the Commissioners 
of Highways of the Town of Trenton to build a bridge across 
Steuben Creek in the village of Oldenbarneveld. The bridge 
was to be 


of White elm timber covered with hewed Timber 6 
inches thick and sufficient railing on both sides, that for 
the strength and security of the same, the Butments 
shall be of stone and two stone peers at equal distances, 
the said bridge to be built in a workmanlike manner 
for the sum of $225. one half to be paid in cash and the 
other half in Turnpike stock. 


Several roadbuilding contracts were approved in 1808 and 
these, together with the bridge contract, required financing. 
The Directors resolved on August 9 “that the Stockholders 
of the company pay two dollars on each share for three 
months Successively.” However, there were not enough 
shareholders. In a letter to one of them, a resident of Deer- 
field, Adam Mappa explained that “200 shares to be sub- 
scribed was all we wanted, and when the gentlemen [from 
New York] should divide this small number among them- 
selves it would soon put us in the way of finishing our jobb.” 
He proceeded to urge his fellow-shareholder to greater 
efforts. 


... L have begged with all my power & might pro bono 
publico. you my dear sir [ hope will follow my example, 
so our friends Miller & Van Rensselear as soon these 
gentlemen or any of them doth return and can be taken 
hold of. Mr. Hogan informed me that he did not know 
the Turnpike Road was laid over his lands. How can it 
be possible that you, my dear Walton, did neglect to 
inform Mr. H. of this advantage and request (as you 
promised me) his assistance in subscribing generously 
towards our wants. O my friend, if you forget us, if you 
abandon the T.P. interest, all is over, we shall sink in 
the mud & that very dirty too. Retrieve therefore the 
opportunity lost on the return of friend Hogan, and do 
not forget any of all those whom you can reach. . . .14 


The records do not contain a listing of the shareholders to 
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or returning with a physician or midwife. Jurors, court wit- 
nesses, troops of the State or of the United States were also 
to use the road without paying.’ In 1807 the Legislature 
added another group of free users—those going to or from 
grist mills.‘* Perhaps the strain of troops passing to and from 
Sackett’s Harbor during the War of 1812 was too much. At 
any rate the Legislature put United States troops on the pay 
list in 1814.1° The Directors also became concerned with the 
free passage to religious meetings, and petitioned the Legis- 
lature for a change in 1821 and again in 1824. One can only 
speculate as to whether the action of the petitioners was be- 
cause there were so many religious meetings in this time of 
‘the great revivals, or because too many people were claim- 
ing falsely to be going to religious services. The Legislature 
did not act upon these first two petitions but the Directors 
tried again in 1825. First they advertised in six issues of the 
Utica Sentinel and Gazette that they intended to ask the 
Legislature to change the religious exemption, to raise the 
toll for vehicles with narrow-rimmed wheels, and to reduce 
the width of the road from six rods to four.’7 On February 
1, 1826, the Legislature changed the religious exemption as 
desired and quintupled the tolls on wagons with wheels less 
than six inches broad. (Narrow rims cut the road into ruts 
and increased maintenance costs.) The decrease in the road 
width was granted only for the section in the village of Ol- 
denbarneveld. The act further provided that families mov- 
ing with their household furniture should not pay the in- 
creased toll, and provided penalties for people who unhitch- 
ed animals near the gate or led animals-around the gate in 
order to reduce the toll.1* (Modern tricks of evading tolls 
on turnpikes had their counterparts on the Utica Turnpike!) 
In order to meet the many problems of collecting tolls, the 
company had to give much attention to the proper building 
of gates and toll houses, the best placement of gates, and the 
hiring of able collectors at reasonable salaries. Salaries on the 
Utica Turnpike ranged from $70 to $100 per year. For 
collector Hugh Thomas the salary was supplemented by a 
present of five dollars for “his punctuality in tending the 
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and tolls collected. The Commissioners did not like what 
they saw and the company had to take corrective action (Sep- 
tember 2, 1811). 

The ordered repairs were for gravelling on mucky places, 
regravelling another place where rain had furrowed the 
road, raising the crown in several places, and taking several! 
large boulders from the roadbed. These defects the commis- 
sioners pointed out and the company insisted that the con 
tractors take care of the work or, at least, the expense of the 
work. In some cases new contracts had to be arranged, one 
notable case being the raising of the ‘“dugway” bridge at 
South Trenton. In April, 1812, one of the directors was au- 
thorized ‘‘to make some agreement with inhabitants near the 
Gulf Bridge to complete the same” and in December, 1812, 
payment to a Mr. Bullock for one day’s work on the bridge 
was approved with the proviso “whenever the state of the 
treasury will admit.” 

With the northern ten-mile stretch of the turnpike open 
after December 23, 1811, and the whole road open in 1815, 
tools and maintenance became a major concern of the com- 
pany. The toll charges allowed by the State based on a ten- 
mile passage were as follows: 


Score of sheep or hogs cents 
Score of cattle, horses or mules cents 
A horse led, rode, or driven cents 
Chair, sulkey or chaise (one horse) % cents 
Cart and one horse 5 cents 
Chariot, coach, coachee or phaeton cents 
Stage wagon or other vehicle with four 

wheels and drawn by two animals (3 

cents each for additional animals) l cents 
Cart drawn by two animals ] cents 
Sleigh or sled cents! 


No tolls were allowed to be taken from people going to or 
from worship, their own farm, a funeral, or a blacksmith’s 
shop. All persons were exempted who lived within two miles 
of a gate, who were voters and were going to or returning 
from a town meeting or an election, or who were going for 
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horses and carriage upset with a number of passengers, 
of whom one was considerably bruised, though none 
seriously injured... . 


In order to avoid damage suits and closure of gates by 
State Commissioners as well as to keep the road attractive to 
users, the turnpike company spent much time, effort and 
money on maintenance. Even before the road was completed 
some repairs had to be made, and beginning in 1815 one or 
two agents were appointed by the year to attend to main- 
tenance, Colonel Thomas Hicks being the single agent until 
1822. In that year the road was divided at the bridge in 
Oldenbarneveld with Hicks as agent to care for the south 
section and Salmon Root the agent for the north part. Hicks 
served as agent of one or both sections until 1846. The sum 
of $500 was set in 1825 as the amount to be spent on repairs 
but due to a severe rainy season in 1828 extraordinary re- 
pairs were necessary in 1829. From time to time people along 
the right-of-way were too free with company property and 
in one such situation the Directors ordered the agent “to 
remove or cause to be removed all fences and other incroach- 
ment.”” In 1847 the Directors resolved “that Col. Steors be 
requested to move his wood house off the Road.” Mainten- 
ance also included alterations of the road at the Gulf Bridge 
and “near Jacob Weaver's under the hill.” At one meeting, 
one or more horse carts were suggested for general use in 
repairs. Bridge rebuilding or repairing was authorized at 
Nine Miles Creek (Gulf) and at Cincinnati Creek in 1840. 

The next year community interest in the condition of the 
road took the form of a public meeting held on December 
7, presumably in Trenton. (The village name Oldenbarne- 
veld began to be replaced by the name Trenton in the rec- 
ords in 1824.) A committee of ten was appointed with Rut- 
ger B. Miller as chairman, and the Turnpike Directors ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with them to consider improv- 
ing the road by cutting down hills, grading, and paving with 
stone. No major effort was made by the Utica Turnpike to 
meet the desire of the committee of ten, and perhaps this 
led to the end of the company a few years later. 
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gate.”” The toll collectors were supposed to give the money 
to the Treasurer once a month and “not on any account or 
pretence whatever” to “loan or hire to any person or persons 
any of the toll money.” Prior to 1830 the Treasurer appar- 
ently kept the money in a chest but then was authorized to 
deposit most of it in one of the Utica banks. In 1832 John C. 
and Nicholas Devereux offered to take the money, honor 
drafts and pay 6% interest. The Devereux brothers had con- 
ducted an informal savings account business (especially for 
canal workers) for more than a decade’® and the Directors 
of the road accepted this offer. 

Bad money proved to be a problem, and gate keepers were 
instructed in 1817 not to take any small bills for tolls. The 
banks which were least responsible seemed to issue the most 
paper money in small denominations. The company destroy- 
ed counterfeit money and filed bad paper money as a loss. 
The Directors required one toll collector to bear half the 
loss on a counterfeit ten-dollar bill. 


Stage coaches were regular users of the Utica Turnpike 
and were given special rates by the year. Negotiations for 
these rates were not always smooth and resulted in threats 
on two occasions to close the gates against them or to col- 
lect from each stage. In the 1830’s Elisha Backus was operat- 
ing one line of stages over the road and John Butterfield was 
operating another line of stages and one accommodation 
line to Trenton Falls. One of the main lines evidently went 
from Utica to Sackett’s Harbor, and the other from Utica to 
Ogdensburg.*® At least twice stage horses fell on the Utica 
Turnpike, allegedly due to frozen ruts, and the company was 
blamed. Stage operators had other difficulties as well. The 
Utica Sentinel and Gazette reported the following, on Au- 
gust 22, 1826: 


On Saturday last, as one of our Stages was on its way 
to Trenton Falls, just after it had passed the Mohawk 
bridge, the leaders suddenly changing their minds, came 
to the right about, precipitated Master Jehu from his 
throne, took to themselves the reins of government, 
and galloped back to the village, leaving the wheel 
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cil of Revision and probably represented the property rights 
views of Judge James Kent more than those of Governor 
Lewis. 


The bill affords no guide or limitation to the judg- 
ment of the commissioners, nor any opportunity to the 
proprietors of the turnpike road to be heard, nor is any 
mode prescribed. The order of the commissioners is to 
be peremptory in the first instance, and requires in- 
stantaneous obedience. The bill therefore vests in these 
commissioners an arbitrary power over the interest and 
property of individuals, which is unknown to the con- 
stitution, and if carried into effect, would become in 
a high degree injurious and alarming: for the rights 
vested in the stockholders of a turnpike company, in- 
corporated by law, are as sacred and as much entitled 
to protection, as any other private rights, and the stock- 
holders cannot be constitutionally deprived of them, 
by the mere allegation of a forfeiture without a trial 
and conviction of such forfeiture in the ordinary course 
of justice.?? 


The Legislature felt a commanding loyalty to the road users 
rather than to private property rights and passed the act over 
the veto. Another act in 1841 permitted the company to nar- 
row the road but added the stipulation that the original 
property owners should reclaim the abandoned land.** On 
the other side the Legislature provided in 1847 that no plank 
road could be made on a turnpike roadway without the con- 
sent of such turnpike company.** 

Apparently no major damage suits against the Utica Turn- 
pike were contested, but at one time there was considerable 
use of the legal services of Nathan Williams. At another 
time it seemed that the retired treasurer, Edward Fowler, 
would have to be sued in order to get a proper accounting. 
However, this difficulty was settled after more than a year 
of negotiating and the case seemed to be misunderstanding 
rather than misconduct. 

In addition to having a stubborn ex-treasurer, the com- 
pany had other financial worries. It has already been men- 
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Generally the interests of the people of the area were ad- 
vanced by the support of the Commissioners, the courts, and 
the Governor and Legislature. The Commissioners were a 
threat to throw the road open if it got in bad condition and 
the courts were accessible for damages or criminal hurt. Of 
course, these possibilities were there because the Legislature 
had enacted, usually in cooperation with the Governor, vari- 
ous statutes concerning this turnpike or about turnpikes in 
general. 

Governor DeWitt Clinton included in his message to the 
Legislature in 1818 the following criticism of turnpike op- 
eration: 


The immense capital expended in turnpike roads has 
been very conducive to the promotion of inland trade. 
But the statutes prescribing the mode of constructing 
them, of inspecting them before the proprietors are 
authorized to receive toll, and of coercing their repair, 
are not sufficiently circumspect in their provisions nor 
energetic in their enforcements. The inspectors appoint- 
ed to pronounce on the completion of roads are some- 
times selected with an imperfect knowledge of their 
qualifications, and without any information as to their 
connection with the proprietors of the roads to be ex- 
amined, and their proceedings are conducted without 
the sanction of an oath, and are not restrained by any 
declared penalties. The statutes providing for keeping 
these roads in good order, have been in a state of in- 
execution in most of the counties in consequence of 
the non-appointment of commissioners. And it is not 
made the special duty of the ministerial officers of jus- 
tice to complain when these communications are not 
maintained in a good state. Owing to this combination 
of unpropitious circumstances, the condition of these 
roads is a subject of general and well founded com- 


plaint and calls loudly for the application of efficacious 
correctives.*! 


In behalf of turnpike companies in the earlier years Gov- 
ernor Morgan Lewis filed a veto of the act which gave the 
closure powers to commissioners. The veto was for the Coun- 
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Even for shares of $25 par value, these dividends are very 
modest. 

The Barneveld Records end with the provisions for turn- 
ing the road over to the Northern Plank Road Company. 
Under the laws of the time the County Board of Supervisors 
gave permission to build plank roads*® but such companies 
had to get the consent of any turnpike company whose 
right-of-way they proposed to use. The Utica Turnpike Road 
Company agreed to turn over its road and properties to the 
new company as the new road was built. In return $7862.50 
in stock of the new company was to be given to the old turn- 
pike stockholders. The agreement called for completion of 
the plank road within five years and the road had to pass 
through the villages of South Trenton, Trenton, and Rem- 
sen. In 1848 additional arrangements were made for sharing 
tolls and expenses on the south part of the road until the 
plank road could be “finished to the gulph.” The new com- 
pany was also made liable for “damages and expences in- 
cured by reason of the Turnpike being defective.” The rec- 
ords close with an authorization to Isaac Curry, president 
for the last few years, and to Salmon Root to sell all personal 
property on the two sections of the turnpike. 

To a great degree the Utica Turnpike Road Company 
mirrors the stories of the smaller turnpikes not only in New 
York but also in the nation. Most of them were successful, 
as was this one, in overcoming great difficulties both natural 
and human and in serving the public well. Some of these toll 
roads became free roads and some continued as either maca- 
dam or plank turnpikes. Planks enabled the Utica Turnpike 
to continue to be the “‘good and sufficient road, running from 
the Mohawk turnpike . . . to intersect the . . . State road, in 
the town of Steuben, near the house of John Storms.” 


1 Messages from the Governors, edited by Charles Z. Lincoln (Albany: J. B. 
Lyon Co., State Printers, 1909) , II, 511. 

2 Ibid., pp. 527-8. 

3 Laws of the State of New York, Vol. IV (1804, 1805, 1806), (Albany, 
1806) , pp. 228 ff. The Act was amended in 1814. 

4 Utica Turnpike Road Company, Records, 1807-1848, in the Barneveld 
Public Library. Except where otherwise indicated the essential information 
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tioned that the early accumulation of capital was insufficient. 
One method of meeting this situation was to give the con- 
tractors part of their pay in stock, but the financial condition 
of the company was so bad in 1811 that promissory notes 
had to be given for some obligations. Another demand was 
made on the shareholders to pay up or forfeit their shares 
but a subsequent resolution delayed this drastic action, at the 
same time authorizing Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, one of the 
Directors, to borrow $500 ‘“‘at the Bank on the best terms he 
can.” The records do not report whether Van Rensselaer was 
successful, but he probably was not, because less than a year 
later he was asked to get a loan of $2000 for five years from 
“Col. Walker or some other person” and, “if unable, then to 
get a loan for $1000 from the Utica or Manhattan Bank.” On 
October 21, 1815, the shareholders were again warned to 
pay up or forfeit their holdings. It was not until 1823, how- 
ever, that the forfeiture was declared. Among those who let 
their shares be forfeited were Abraham Walton (the luke- 
warm Deerfield resident), David Spencer, one-time inspector 
of the road, and Luther Guiteau, prominent physician of 
Trenton. The total number of subscribers listed for forfei- 
ture was thirty-three. Other prominent shareholders prob- 
ably were able to hold their shares through the ailowances 
for attendance at directors’ or committee meetings or for 
special tasks assigned to them. The Secretary and Treasurer 
was allowed $60 for his services in 1821 and the Directors 
had been allowed $1.50 per day, half in cash and half in 
stock. This was changed in 1821 to one dollar cash and later 
again changed to two dollars cash. 


In 1826 the company had to pay a five-percent tax on its 
income to the county. In spite of this additional financial 
strain the first dividend was voted early the next year—one 
dollar per share. No dividends were declared in 1828 and 
serious damage from rains were given as the reason for no 
dividends in 1829. In 1830 and regularly thereafter one- 
dollar dividends were voted each year with two dollars in 
1840 and three dollars in 1848, the last year of operation. 
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BAINBRIDGE COLBY AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY, 1914-1916 


FRED L. ISRAEL* 


NE THOUSAND serious, almost fanatical delegates gath- 
ered in Chicago on August 6, 1912 for the first na- 


tional Progressive convention. These men and women 
gave their faith and devotion to the proclaimed purpose of 
their leader—the ushering in of a new day in American polli- 
tical life. These zealous enthusiasts, who regarded them- 
selves as soldiers of the Lord enlisted in a crusade against 
the Powers of Darkness, pledged to consecrate their lives to 
the upbuilding of democracy.! 

Just four years later this party was dead. Why? Why should 
this Progressive party, which was to be the party of vision 
have collapsed so suddenly? Why should this party, which 
was to have been 


A summons to the young and strong . 
To join with willing hand, 

To fight for right and country, 
To strike down a robber band, 


have failed just four years after its creation? * 

The answer is a simple one—Theodore Roosevelt refused 
to be the candidate of the Progressive party in 1916. He’, 
urged his supporters, instead, to follow his lead and to 
return to the Republican party. About 85% of the Progress- 
ive chieftains joined their forrner leader. Harold L. Ickes, 
James R. Garfield, Chester H. Rowell, Oscar S. Straus, to 
name but a few, went back into the fold. 

But what happened to the remaining 15% of the Pro- 
gressive leaders, those who could not see themselves con- 
temptuously treated as puppets by the master of the show— 


*Mr. Israel, a Lecturer in History at the City College of New York for the 
past three years, received his Master’s degree from Columbia University, 
and is completing his doctoral dissertation on “Key Pittman—Silver Senator.” 
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of this article is from these records. I was in the library looking for materials 
on Francis A. Vari der Kemp when the librarian suggested that I look at some 
papers left there by the Reverend Mr. Charles G. Girelius, retired clergyman 
of the local Unitarian Church. Not only was there a sketch of Van der Kemp 
stowed away in a corrugated box but also the original record book of the 
Board of Directors of the Utica Turnpike Road Company. The binding was 
gone, some pages were missing and other pages were out of place but a major 
portion of the record was in the box and was legible. In these sheets are the 
minutes of the meetings of the Board of Directors from 1807 to 1848, the last 
recorded meeting being designated the 88th. Sixty-two of these 88 meetings 
are in the records. The last meeting of the Executive Committee was number- 
ed 47 and of these tha minutes of 31 are in the book. The minutes of the 
meetings the stockholders include 30 out of 40. No financial statements are 
in the minutes. 

5 Laws of the State of New York, cit., pp. 288-9. 

6 Samuel W. Durant, History of Oneida County, New York (Philadelphia, 
1878), p. 177. 

7 Columbia Gazette, Utica, August, 12, 1806; September 9, 1806. 

8 Letter from Adam G. Mappa to C. C. Brodhead, Brodhead Papers, Oneida 
Historical Society. 

9 Letter from Jonas Platt to C. C. Brodhead, Brodhead Papers. 

10 Joseph Austin Durrenberger, Turnpikes, A Study of the Toll Road Move- 
ment in the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland (Valdosta, Ga., 1931), p. 89. 

11 Letter from Adam G. Mappa to Abraham Walton, copied by Matt D. 
Bagg on July, 1873, New York History Sketches, Oneida Historical Society. 

12 Laws of the State of New York, 1813-1815, Part I, p. 145; Private Laws 
of the State of New York, 1810, p. 164. 

13 Jbid., Vol. IV (1804, 1805, 1806) , p. 292. 

14 Jbid., p. 288. 

15 Jbid., ’ feo7, p. 113. 

16 Jbid., 1814, p. 73. 

17 Utica Sentinel and Gazette, November 22, 1825, through December 27, 
1825. 

18 Laws of the State of New York, 1826, p. 22. 

19 T. Wood Clarke, Utica for a Century and a half (Utica, 1952), p. 41. 

20 An Accompaniment to Mitchell’s Reference and Distance Map of the 
United States, etc. (Philadelphia, 1834) , PP. = 3. 

21 Messages from the Governors, II, 900-90 

22 Jbid., pp. 593-4. 

23 Laws of the State of New York, 1841, p. 133. 

24 Ibid., 1847, I, 219. 

25 Ibid., pp. 216-231. 
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paign in the State as his health would permit, but he would 
not run for Governor under any circumstances.° 

In declining, he wrote to Chauricey J. Hamlin, chairman 
of the Erie County Progressive Committee and an opponent 
of fusion, that “outside of New York State nineteen twen- 
tieths of the people in our party agrée with me; and I am 
inclined to think that very nearly half of them in New York 
State feel the same way.” Roosevelt urged, instead, a fusion 
between Republicans and Democrats who favored ‘‘absolute- 
ly clean government in this state.’’? To his distant relative 
Franklin ‘ie affirmatively declared “I am not going to run 
for Governor in this state and am doing my best to try to 
get up a non partisan ticket with decent men who will come 
straight out against [William] Barnes and [Charles] Mur- 
phy both.” * 

Roosevelt believed that the state party must amalgamate 
or fuse with other groups. Not to do this would cause the 
state party to make a ridiculous showing in the fall elec- 
tions.’ His attitude on fusion gave encouragement to those 
of similar views within the state party. Fourteen Assembly 
districts offered fusion candidates.’ 

The state Progressive leaders, however, were split as to 
the merits of fusion candidates. Colby declared himself 
against fusion at any price. He denounced fusion men as 
those willing to sacrifice principle for a few political offices."! 
On August 12, Colby announced that he would enter the 
Progressive primary as a candidate for the Senatorial nom- 
ination. The primary was held on September 28, and was 
the first in which the people of New York ever nominated 
their candidates directly. The vote in the Progressive prim- 
ary for Senator was so light that the New York Times of 
September 29, 1914, just indicated that Colby had been nom- 
inated and did not give his total vote. 

The campaign of 1914 demonstrated that despite the nu- 
merous speeches of Theodore Roosevelt, defections had been 
serious. This the most steadfast Progressive could not deny.?* 
The unenthusiastic,campaign ended with serious Progressive 
losses. The total national Progressive vote had declined from 
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the Victor Murdock’s, the Mat Hale’s? The aim of this paper 
is to trace the role in the Progressive party of one such man, 
Bainbridge Colby, distinguished New York lawyer, Pro- 
gressive leader, and future Secretary of State under Wood- 
row Wilson. 


Shortly after his return from Brazil in May 1914, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt summoned the hierarchy of the New York 
Progressive party to a conference at Sagamore Hill. The pur- 
pose was to discuss state Progressive conditions. Thomas 
Robinson, chairman of the state committee, gave a discour- 
aging report about the strength of the state party. Desertigns 
were occurring at a rapid rate. But Roosevelt, “with a wave 
of his hand”’ put aside all talk of discouragement and instead 
urged that the party in New York be strengthened. Roosevelt 
proposed that Oscar Straus be the party’s nominee for Sena- 
tor and that Bainbridge Colby run for Governor. He told the 
state leaders that with fortitude and hard work the Pro- 
gressive candidates stood an excellent chance of winning 
in the November elections.’ At the end of May, Roosevelt 
sailed for Europe. 


While Roosevelt was in Europe, rumors were circulating 
among Progressive leaders that he really favored a fusion 
between Republicans and Progressives for the forthcoming 
state elections. Bainbridge Colby took an immediate and 
firm stand against such a fusion. He served notice that if the 
Progressives were delivered to the Republicans, he would 
urge men of progressive principle and conviction to join him 
in forming a new party.‘ To unify and strengthen the Pro- 
gressives of the state, Colby urged that the party nominate 
Roosevelt for Governor. Believing that only T.R. could 
obtain the votes necessary to elect a Progressive to high state 


office, Colby encouraged the circulation of Roosevelt peti- 
tions.® 


Four days after his return from Europe, Roosevelt made 
the public announcement that he would enthusiastically sup- 
port the state ticket and would make as an extended cam- 
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reason, perhaps comparable only to the mysteries of magnetic 
attraction, the faith of these idealists in Theodore Roosevelt 
was unshaken. 

On November 7, 1914, just three days after the election, 
Colby attended a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Progressive party held in New York City. George Perkins 
had called the meeting to discuss the election returns and to 
talk about the future of the national party. So few of the 
members appeared, however, that it was decided to postpone 
the meeting until December 2. 

Colby was unable to attend the December 2 meeting which 
was held in Chicago. He missed very little. The conference, 
which was attended by about forty delegates, issued a unani- 
mous statement, which had been prepared in advance by 
William Allen White and Chester Rowell. The work of 
keeping the organization together must be continued, White 
and Rowell wrote, and “in view of the present business con- 
ditions, the economic planks of the Progressive platform 
should be especially pressed.” ‘7 No mention was made of 
the social planks of the 1912 platform. No mention was 
made of Roosevelt, who had decided not to attend the meet- 
ing. 

Perhaps though, by being non-committal, the delegates 
were in reality foilowing the advice of Roosevelt which was 
to be silent and to sit tight. “Silence and sit tight may not 
represent the best policy,’ he wrote to Perkins, “for at pres- 
ent there is no best policy but they may represent the least 
bad policy that can for some months be pursued, the policy 
least likely to make it difficult for us to turn to- any good 
chance of working in the future.’’* 

But the ensuing year did not bring “any good chance.” in- 
stead, 1915 saw the Progressives hopelessly divide among 
themselves. Roosevelt’s personal future, and he still was 
politically ambitious, dictated a political policy of vacilla- 
tion, which served to accelerate the intra-party split. He 
sympathized with those who returned to the Republican 
party, but yet he did not disband the Progressive organ- 
ization.'® 
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414 million in 1912 to 114 million in 1914. Colby, who re- 
ceived little or no personal support from Roosevelt, ran a 
poor third. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., the successful Repub- 
lican received 639,000 votes; James Gerard the Democratic 
nominee received 571,000 and Colby 62,000. 

Roosevelt expected this “utter and hopeless defeat.’’ He 
did not think that the national party could now last much 
longer. It would be a great relief to him personally, he wrote, 
if the party disbanded.'* The stunning Progressive defeat in 
New York was attributed by Roosevelt to the eight ninths 
of the men who supported him in 1912 and who now voted 
either for the Democratic or Republican candidate or for 
the “unspeakable Sulzer.” “There was a general revulsion 
against reform. This was partly simply because they were 
tired of us all, and partly because they felt that when their 
material well-being was at stake we were obstacles in the way 
of their achieving it.” +* As far as he was concerned, the party 
was dead in the area east of Indiana and “it would be mere 
silliness and fruitful of nothing except a trifle of mischief” 
to continue the Progressive party, except as special local con- 
ditions dictated otherwise.1* To Hiram Johnson he wrote, 
“People as a whole had grown tired of reformers.” 1 

Had the people as a whole really grown tired of reformers 
in 1914? Or had the reform leader grown tired of reform? 
The election of 1914 demonstrated that the cement of the 
Progressive party was the flag waving, pompous speeches 
and brassy bands. Once these had faded away the cracks in 
the party structure became evident. The 1914 election saw 
the beginning of the split between the two main groups 
which had curiously linked together in 1912—dissatisfied 
Republican politicians and idealists on a crusade of right- 
eousness. It was now, at this election, that such men as the 
progressive Theodore Roosevelt and the progressive Bain- 
bridge Colby began to take divergent paths, the former lead- 
ing back to the Republican party and the latter continued 
idealism. Fusion was an anathema to the idealistic section of 
the party. Principle and devotion to ideals came a hundred 
fold before pclitical office. But yet, for some unexplainable 
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existence is futile is to say that honest effort is futile. To 

sneer at the party, as so many do, is to sneer at ourselves as 

a people and at our opportunity for self government.” *° 
And so the Old Guard of the Progressive party decided 


to stand fast and die, if necessary, but die valorously at 
Armageddon. 


The Republican and Progressive National Conventions 
each convened in Chicago on June 6, 1916. ‘““A marrow-chill- 
ing rain fell upon Chicago as the Conventions opened at the 
Auditorium theater and at the Coliseum. Somehow the mood 
of the two gatherings seemed to reflect the elements.” ** 

The Progressive Convention was marred by uncertainty 
and distrust—uncertainty about the future of the party and 
distrust of some of its political chieftains. A committee was 
appointed to meet with representatives of the Republican 
party to discuss the possibility of a common candidate. Colby 
and the radical group; John Parker, Victor Murdock, Hiram 
Johnson, opposed the creation of this committee. But their 
Opposition was quieted when a letter was read from Roose- 
velt asking the delegates to cooperate with the Republican 
Convention. The remainder of the Convention sat idle and 
simply waited to hear the reports of this committee. Three 
days of conferences were held. The final result was that the 
Republican conferees maintained the same position that they 
had taken at the beginning of these conferences. They would 
not accept any plan for reconciliation with Roosevelt as the 
joint candidate.*? 

Despite the promises that the Progressive conference dele- 

gates, headed by Perkins, were making about Roosevelt's 
chances of winning the Republican nomination, the radical 
element of the convention was becoming increasingly impa- 
tient and dissatisfied. They had come to Chicago to nominate 
Roosevelt and for no other purpose. Suspicion was increas- 
ing that the Progressive Convention was to be used ar a poli- 
tical trading point in a deal with the Republican party. Col- 
by was growing suspicious of George Perkins’ strategy of de- 
lay and he began to suspect Perkins of aiming to delay the 
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Roosevelt's lack of effective leadership accelerated discus- 
sion, and discussion led to division. In New York, the Kings 
County organization reported that it was ready to fuse with 
the Republican party if it received a “fair division of nom- 
inations for Aldermen and Assemblymen.” ?° One third of 
the Buffalo Progressives agreed that they were ready to return 
to the Republican party.*! The chairman of the Progressive 
Campaign Committee of Nassau County and many Nassau 
leaders returned to the Republican fold.**? And so, the local 
ranks were being decreased by desertion. 

Among the state leaders the division between the idealist 
and the politicians was becoming more profound. Two 
dozen prominent state leaders, including Bainbridge Colby, 
held an informal meeting to discuss plans for keeping the 
state organization together. Many of those present, however, 
were of the opinion that the right thing to do was to go back 
to the Republican party. But, the majority of the leaders, 
led by Perkins and Colby, decided to “‘stick’’ to the Bull 
Moose. The meeting was so divided that it was impossible to 
select a state chairman.** Division among the state leaders 
increased until an open split occurred in July 1915. Theo- 
dore Robinson, former state chairman, and Chauncey J]. 
Hamlin, chairman of Erie County, publicly announced their 
return to the Republican party. 

Colby, who by now was a leading spokesman against any 
type of fusion, declared that “for a Progressive who knows 
why he is a Progressive and why he became one, to select this 
moment for returning to the Republican party is to me the 
height, or rather the depth of unreason.” ** To Colby, the 
Republican party was a reactionary group which seemed to 
misrepresent the temper of the people. He maintained that 
there was a distinct need for the Progressive party as it had a 
useful function to perform—the function of presenting high 
ideals and principles to the voting public. 

Colby declared that he was going to stick with the party 
for the simple reason that he believed in it. For Colby to 
say that the party was dead was to say that truth and courage 
were dead. ““To say that the endeavor to maintain the party's 
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caused “‘strong men to tear from their breasts the badges they 
wore and stamp them underfoot.” *4 

William F. McCombs, retiring chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, after reading Colby’s statements, 
suggested that Progressives might join the progressive Demo- 
crats in uniting behind Wilson. Colby was non-committal 
about this initial offer from the Democratic party. He did, 
however, praise the progressive element of the party which 
had fought for high ideals and he urged Progressives to give 


serious consideration to the possibility of supporting Wil- 
son.*? 


Two weeks after the adjournment of the Progressive Con- 
vention, the National Committee met in Chicago’ to discuss 
the fate of the party. Roosevelt’s statement endorsing Hughes 
was read and the Perkins’ group made a motion to endorse 
his candidacy. Colby, however, bitterly protested. He de- 
nounced the “steam-roller” tactics of Perkins. Colby pro 
posed, instead, that Victor Murdock be named to the vacancy 
at the head of the ticket. Raymond Robins interrupted Col- 
by and accused him of disrupting the meeting. Bitter words 
were exchanged and only the intervention of other commit- 
tee members prevented a fist fight. Colby’s motion was de- 
feated 32-15 and by the same vote, the committee endorsed 
the candidacy of Charles Evans Hughes.** The National 
Committee then adjourned sine die. 

Roosevelt lauded this action as he now considered the Pro 
gressive party to have “disintegrated so that to keep it alive 
at present would be a grave detriment to the country.” In a 
lengthy letter to Dwight Heard, he gave his candid opinio1 
of the various state Progressive organizations. His overall 
view was that the party had become just “‘small derelict poli- 
tical organizations . . . which naturally fall under the control 
of cheap crooks and of cranks with a sinister twist in 
them.” * 

Despite the action of the National Committee and the 
public statements of his former chief, Colby refused 
to have the Progressive party buried by “those hop-o’-my 
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work of the convention until the Republicans had made 
their nomination.** 


Finally, on Saturday morning, June 10, after conferring 
with Harold Ickes, Gifford Pinchot, Victor Murdock and 
William Allen White, Colby asked for and received recogni- 
tion from Chairman Raymond Robins. Then amid a tre 
mendous outburst of applause, Bainbridge Colby nominated 
Theodore Roosevelt as the Progressive candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. The final break between the ideal- 
ists and the politicians had occurred. The idealist group had 
but one aim, it was not fusion or compromise, it was to nom- 
inate Roosevelt. For as Colby declared, this purpose had 
been restrained for four days by the politicians. Roosevelt 
was glorified by Colby as ‘the man who was the embodiment 
of every issue of the hour.” *° 

After Colby’s nominating speech, Perkins sought and re- 
ceived immediate recognition from the chair. He pleaded 
with the delegates to hold off putting the question of the 
nomination. His pleas were to no avail. Hiram Johnson 
quickly seconded Roosevelt’s nomination amid a deafening 
tumult of cheers. Again Perkins tried to intercede for fur- 
thur postponement. Again he was shouted down. Roosevelt 
was nominated. It was 12:30 in the afternoon. 

By 5 p. m. this Progressive convention, which once again 
had nominated the founder of the party, was a thoroughly 
resentful and disheartened body of men. Roosevelt had de- 
clined to run on the Progressive ticket. The end of the party 
had come. It had been killed by its creator. Within two 
weeks, Roosevelt was urging his “‘loyal followers” to support 
Hughes. 


Most of the Progressive leaders followed Roosevelt’s ex- 
ample. Bainbridge Colby felt that he could not. He affirmed 
his belief that Progressives in their right senses could not 
under any circumstances endorse any candidate of the reac- 
tionary boss leaders of the Republican party.*® Colby turned 
on Roosevelt and bitterly denounced the “betrayal” of this 
“so-called peerless leader.’’ Roosevelt’s actions, he declared, 
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On August 10, 1916, Colby announced that he would sup- 
port Woodrow Wilson. In a letter to Vance McCormick, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, he stated 
that he could not see what business a Progressive would 
have in a party led by Penrose, Smoot, and Crane. Colby 
accused Hughes of being their decoy and if he were elected, 
these bosses would “rope him and tie him as they did when 
he was Governor.” In evaluating the achievements of the 
Wilson administration, Colby conceded that there was ample 
foundation for effective and agreeable cooperation between 
Progressives and Democrats.** McCormick appointed Colby 
to a special committee of former Progressive leaders which 
was part of the Democratic Campaign Committee. Shortly 
thereafter, Colby was invited to an informal lunch at Long 
Branch to confer with Wilson.*® 

Colby, disheartened by the collapse of the Progressive 
party, was not content just quietly to vote for Wilson. As a 
member of the Campaign Committee, he took an active role 
in the campaign, both in writing pamphlets and in numer- 
ous speaking engagements which took him to all parts of 
the country. State Democratic leaders besieged Chairman 
McCormick with telegrams pleading that Colby be sent to 
their state to help woo former Progressives into the Demo- 
cratic ranks. Many of these leaders indicated that victory in 
their state was dependent upon the Progressive vote.*° 

Colby’s longest speaking tour was scheduled for the Far 
West. Glowing reports were sent to the National Committee 
about his speeches, which always drew large and enthusiastic 
audiences of former Progressives.*t Colby attracted unusually 
large audiences in his California tour. At Palo Alto and 
Stanford, it was estimated that support for Wilson increased 
100% over that of 1912—support recruited from former 
Progressive ranks.‘? The Democratic leaders of California 
became increasingly confident that Wilson would carry the 
Progressive vote in that state and hence the state.** After 
Colby’s tour, the Democratic National Committee was con- 
fident that Progressives in the Far West would follow his 
leadership.** 
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thumb committeemen.” He proposed that a conference of 
“real” Progressives be held to nominate a candidate for 
President.*® Colby did not have any personal objections to 
Hughes but could not support him as he felt that the Pro- 
gressives had been betrayed and sold out to the bosses of the 
Republican party. To Colby the formation of the Progressive 
party represented a revolt against machine rule and there- 
fore he could not condone Roosevelt’s endorsement of 
Hughes. 

The next move of the Roosevelt-Perkins forces was to 
have the state Progressive committees endorse the action of 
the National Committee and then adjourn sine die. Colby 
was a delegate to the New York Progressive Committee 
meeting which met in Syracuse on July 22. He went to Syra- 
cuse pledged to lead the fight against the attempt to endorse 
Hughes. ; 

The protests and interruptions of the radical group, head- 
ed by Colby, turned the Syracuse meeting into a turbulent 
free-for-all. The city’s Police Department was forced to be 
called to maintain order and to prevent fist fights. The dis- 
order was so great, however, that not a single motion was 
put to a vote and the committee adjourned without taking 
any action on the endorsement of Hugles.** Colby accused 
the Perkins’ faction of causing the disorders at Syracuse, but 
yet he had fulfilled his pledge that the New York Progres- 
sives would “not be delivered.” 

The New York Progressive organization was shattered as a 
result of the Syracuse meeting. Colby issued a call for a 
Second Bull Moose Convention. Together with other radical 
Progressive leaders, Colby laid plans for this convention, 
which was held in Indianapolis on August 5, the fourth anni- 
versary of the birth of the Progressive party. At Indianapolis, 
Progressive leaders representing seventeen states branded 
Roosevelt as a traitor to the Progressive movement. It was 
decided, however, not to name another presidential candi- 
date. Instead, a resolution was passed leaving the November 
elections to the individual judgment and consciénce of each 
Progressive.*? 
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In addition to extensive speaking tours, Colby wrote many 
campaign pamphlets addressed to former Progressives. Dis- 
tribution, however, was difficult as the archives of the party, 
the lists of its members, and the address sheets were in Per- 
kins’ possession. In these pamphlets, Colby accused Perkins 
and the Progressive National Committee of “traitorous ac- 
tion” and of having forced through the endorsement of 
Hughes by having paid employees of Perkins acting as prox- 
ies.*® 

After the election, Woodrow Wilson expressed his deep 
appreciation to Colby for his “generous course throughout 
the recent campaign . . . it has reinforced my own resolution 
and given me a sense of comradeship with men of high ideals 
working in the public interest and with no thought of them- 
selves.” **© This was to be the beginning of an intimate 
friendship between these two idealists which was to see Col- 
by become a personal advisor to Wilson, as well as his Sec- 
retary of State. After Wilson’s retirement, the two men 
formed the law firm of Wilson and Colby which was dis- 


solved in 1923 due to the poor physical condition of the for- 
mer President. 


To date there has not been a scholarly monograph devot- 
ed to an explanation and interpretation of the election of 
1916. The complex issues, motives, and rivalries that in- 
fluenced the California vote may never be known. If it 
should be shown that Wilson won that state because of his 
war policy or that Hughes lost the state because he avoided 
Hiram Johnson, historians undoubtedly will have to concede 
that at least part of Wilson’s 4,000 vote plurality was due to 
Hughes’ failure to capture the Progressive vote. Perhaps 
then, the efforts of idealists, such as Bainbridge Colby, who 
based their reasons on principles and not politics, were in- 
fluential in swinging the Progressive vote to Wilson. The 
exact influence of such men on elections, however, may 
never be known. 


1 New York Times, August 6, 1912. 
2 New York Sun, August 6, 1912. 
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THE GIANT BONES OF CLAVERACK, 
NEW YORK, 1705 


Described by the Colonial Poet, Reverend Edward Taylor 
(ca. 1642-1729) in a Manuscript owned by Yale 


University Library 


DONALD E. STANFORD* 


N THE Boston News Letter for July 30, 1705, there ap- 

peared an account of the discovery of the teeth and bones 

of a “giant” found near Claverack, New York, about 
thirty miles south of Albany in present Columb... County: 


New York, July 23. There is a great prodigious 
Tooth brought here, supposed by the shape of it to be 
one of the far great Teeth of a man; it weighs four 
pound and three quarters, the top of it is as sound 
and white as a Tooth can be, but the Root is much 
decayed, yet one of the Fangs of it holds half a*pint 
of Liquor; It was lately dug up, a great way under 
ground in the side of a Bank or Hill 30 or 40 Foot 
above it, at or near a place call’d Clavarack, about 
30 miles on this side of Albany, and is lookt upon here 
as a mighty wonder, whither the Tooth se of Man or 
Beast: They also Dug up several Bones, which as they 
came to the Air crumbled away: They say one of them 
which is thought to be a Thigh-bone was 17 Foot long. 
There is since another Tooth taken up in the same 
place, which is a Fore Tooth flat and broad, and is 
as broad as a mans Four Fingers, which I have not yet 
seen; but the other I did see, and was brought here 
by a Gentleman! of the Assembly: They dug up several 
Trees in the same place of a great bigness. 


*Dr. Stanford, Associate Professor of English at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, is the author of two books of poems: New England Earth 
(Colt Press), and The Traveler (Cummington Press). He has published 
several articles on the poetry of Edward Taylor in American Literature and in 
the Yale Library Gazette. His edition of The Poems of Edward Taylor is 
scheduled for publication by Yale University Press in the autumn of this 
year 1959. 
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THE GIANT BONES OF CLAVERACK 


Johannis Abeel’s letter which Lord Cornbury enclosed to 
the Royal Society, read: 


According to your Excellency’s order, I sent to Kla- 
verak to make a further discovery about the bones of 
that creature, where the great tooth of it was found. 
They have dug on the top of the bank where the 
tooth was roll’d down from, and they found, fifteen 
feet underground, the bones of a corpse that was thirty 
feet long, but was almost all decayed; so soon as they 
handled them they broke in pieces; they took up some 
of the firm pieces, and sent them to me, and I have 
ordered them to be delivered to your Excellency.* 


In July, 1706, a further discovery of similar teeth and 
bones was reported in a letter from Governor Joseph Dud- 


ley of Massachusetts to his friend the Reverend Cotton 
Mather: ' 


Roxbury, 10 July, 1706 
Sir, 


I was surprised a few days since with a present laid 
before me from Albany, by two honest dutchmen, in- 
habitants of that city, which was a certain tooth, 
accompanied with some other pieces of bone, which 
being but fragments, without any points whereby they 
might be determined to what animals they did belong, 
I could make nothing of them; but the tooth was of 
the perfect form of the eye tooth of a man, with four 
prongs or roots, and six distinct faces or flats on the 
top, a little worn, all perfectly smoothed with grinding. 
I suppose all the surgeons ‘in town have seen it, and 
I am perfectly of opinion it was a human tooth. I 
measured it, and as it stood upright it was six inches 
high lacking 14, and round thirteen inches lacking 14. 
And its weight in the scale was two pounds and four 
ounces, Troy weight. One of the same growth, but not 
of equal weight was last year presented to my lord 
Cornbury, and one other of the same figure exactly 


was shewed at Hartford, of near a pound weight more _ 
than this. 


Upon examination of the two Dutchmen they tell 
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This discovery caused considerable excitement, for it was 
taken as proof of the existence of antediluvian giants who 
once inhabited this country. One of the teeth was presented 
to Edward Hyde, Viscount Cornbury, Governor of the Pro- 
vince, who sent it under label of ‘“‘tooth of a Giant” to the 
secretary of the Royal Society of London to be deposited in 
Gresham College. Later he sent specimens of bones found 
near the tooth. The following letter from Lord Cornbury 
addressed to the secretary is in C. R. Weld’s History of the 
Royal Society: 


I did, by the Virginia fleet, send you a Tooth, which, 
on the outside of the box, was called the tooth of a 
Giant, and I desired it might be given to Gresham 
College: I now send you some of his bones, and I am 
able to give you this account. The tooth I sent was 
found near the side of Hudson’s river, rolled down 
from a high bank by a Dutch country-fellow, about 
twenty miles on this side of Albany, and sold to one Van 
Bruggen for a gill of rum. Van Bruggen being a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, and coming down to New York 
to the Assembly, brought the tooth with him, and shew’d 
it to several people here. I was told of it, and sent for it 
to see, and ask’d if he would dispose of it; he said it was 
worth nothing, but if I had a mind to it, ‘twas at 
my service. Thus I came by it. Some said ‘twas the 
tooth of a human creature; others, of some beast or 
fish; but nobody could tell what beast or fish had such 
a tooth. I was of opinion it was the tooth of a giant, 
which gave me the curiosity to enquire farther. One 
Mr. Abeel, Recorder of Albany, was then in town, so 
I directed him to send some person to dig near the 
place where the tooth was found; which he did, and 
that you may see the account he gives me of it, I send 
you the original letter he sent me; you must allow for 
the bad English. I desire these bones may be sent to 
the tooth, if you think fit. When I go up to Albany next, 
I intend to go to the place myself, to see if I can dis- 
cover any thing more concerning the monstrous crea- 
ture, for so I think I may call it. 
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Cotton Mather, using the account in the Boston News 
Letter and the letter from Governor Dudley as his sources, 
described these remarkable bones in a communication to 
Dr. Woodward of England, dated November 17, 1712, pub- 


lished in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
in 1714: 


The first Letter directed to Dr. Woodward, is dated 
at Boston in New England, Nov. 17, 1712. In this the 
writer gives an Account of a large Work in Manuscript, 
in two Volumes in Folio, but does not name the 
Author. This, according to the account of it, is a large 
Commentary upon some Passages in the Bible, inter; 
spers’d with large Philosophical Remarks, taken out 
of Natural Historians, and the Observations of him- 
eslf and others, more particularly as to Matters observ'd 
in America, whence he entitles the Work Biblia Ameri- 
cana. This Work Dr. Mather recommends to the 
Patronage of some generous Mecaenas, to promote the 
Publication of. As a Specimen of it, he transcribes a 
Passage of it, being a Note on that Passage in Gen. 
Chap. 6 v. 4. relating to Giants; and confirms the Opin- 
ion of there having been, in the Antediluvian World, 
Men of very large and prodigious Statures, by the 
Bones and Teeth of some large Animals, found lately 
in Albany in New England, which, for some Reasons, 
he judges to be Human; particularly a Tooth brought 
from the Place where it was found to New York, 1705, 
being a very large Grinder, weighing 4 pounds and 
three quarters, with a Bone, suppos’d to be a Thigh- 
bone, 17 Foot long. He also mentions another Tooth, 
broad and flat like a fore-Tooth, four Fingers broad: 
the Bones crumble to pieces in the Air after they are 
dug up; they were found near a place call’d Cluverack, 
about 30 Miles on this side Albany. He then gives the 
Description of one, which he resembles to the Eye- 
Tooth of a Man; he says it has four Prongs, or Roots, 
flat, and something worn on the top; it was six Inches 
high, lacking one eighth, as it stood upright on its 
Root, and almost thirteen inches in circumference; it 
weigh’d two pounds four ounces Troy weight. There 
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me the said tooth and bones were taken up under the 
bank of Hudson’s river, some miles below the city 
of Albany, about fifty leagues from the sea, about——feet 
below the surface of the earth, in a place where the 
freshet does every year rake and wast the bank, and 
that there is a plain discoloration of the ground, for 
seventy five foot long at least, different from the earth 
in colour and substance, which is judged by every body 
that see it, to be the ruins and dust of the body that bore 
those teeth and bones. 

I am perfectly of the opinion, that the tooth will 
agree only to a human body, for whom the flood only 
could prepare a funeral; and without doubt he waded 
as long as he could to keep his head above the clouds, 
but must at length be confounded with all other crea- 
tures, and the new sediment after the flood gave him 
the depth we now find. 

1 remember to have read somewhere a tradition of 
the Jewish rabbins, that the issues of those unequal 
matches between heaven and earth at the beginning 
were such whose heads reached the clouds, who are 
therefore called Nephelim, and their issue were Gebor- 
im, who shrunk away to the Raphaim, whe were then 
found not to be invincible, but fell before less men, 
the sons of the east im several places besides Canaan. 

I am not presently satisfied of what rank of classis 
this fellow was, but I am sure not of the last, for 
Goliah was not half so many feet, as this was ells 
long. 

The distance from the sea takes away al] pretension 
of its being a whale or animal of the sea, as well as 
the figure of the tooth, nor can it be any remains of 
an elephant, the shape of the tooth and admeasurement 
of the body in the ground will not allow that. 

There is nothing left but to repair to those antique 
doctors for his origin, and to allow Dr. Burnet and 
Dr. Whiston to bury him at the deluge, and, if he 
were what he shows, he will be seen again at or after 
the conflagration, further to be examined. 

I am Sir, your humble servant, 
J. Dudley. * 
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ested in remarkable occurrences and in abnormalities of all 
kinds in the physical and animal world. When the. first 
account of the Claverack bones appeared in 1705 in the 
Boston News Letter, Taylor, rewording it slightly, copied it 
into his diary.* The next year in June, 1706, Taylor recorded 
his personal observations of teeth and bones of the “giant”: 


On the 14th one Koon, a Dutchman, that came from 
Albany, brot to my house and shewed me another 
Tooth of the Monster buried at Claverack, like a 
Grinder Tooth with three Ridges on its Top and as 
hard as stone, the fangs much decayed. It was as big as a 
great Fist and weighed two pounds and an ounce. 
And he brought two pieces of another Bone conjectured 
to be of the Wrist, being about a third part of the Bone 
split down in its Length. The perfect Bone looking 
like dull Olivant was nigh an Jnch thick and the porous 
inward part great. The Bone if it had had the other two 
perts joined to it would it is judged have been as big 
as the Calf of a Man’s Leg of the biggest size. The 
Dutchman asserted that they took up a Bone judged 
to be the Knee Bone that was about a foot in its 
Diameter; and the place where the Bone lay was 25 
paces long, according to which the Monster was judged 
above 60 or 70 foot high. The Indians flocking to see 
_the monstrous Bones upbraided the Dutch with Unbelief 
in that they would not believe the Report of a mon- 
strous person which they had told them from their 
Fathers, viz. that about 240 years ago there was a mon- 
strous person as high as the Tops of the Pine Trees, that 
would hunt Bears till they took the Trees, and then 
would catch them with his Hands, and would go into 
the River 12 or 14 feet deep and catch 3 or 4 or 5 Stur- 
geons at a time and Broil them on the Fire for his food. 
The 17th day two other Dutchmen brought another 
Tooth as big again that weighed Five pounds; it had’ 
three Furrows on the Top four ridges. 7 


The first of the teeth described above may have been the 
tooth presented to Governor Dudley, although Dudley’s 
description and Taylor's account vary slightly. It should be 
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was another near a pound heavier, found under the 
Bank of Hudson’s River, about fifty Leagues from the 
Sea, a great way below the surface of the Earth, where 
the Ground is of a different Colour and Substance 
from the other Ground, for seventy five Foot long, 
which they suppose to be from the rotting of the Body, 
to which these Bones and Teeth did, as he supposes, 
once belong. Jt were to be wish’d the Writer had given 
an exact Figure of these Teeth and Bones.‘ 


The story has been summed up from the modern point of 
view by C. A. Hartnagel and Sherman C. Bishop in The 
Mastodons, Mammoths and Other Pleistocene Mammals of 
New York State.’ They (disregarding the seventeen foot 
“thigh-bone” and the discolouration of the grdund for sev- 
enty feet) consider these bones and teeth to be the earliest 
known discovery of mastodon remains in America. They 
locate the 1705 find in Columbia County near Claverack, 
and the 1706 find at Coxsackie in Greene County. 


One of the colonial gentlemen most interested in these 
discoveries was the poet and minister of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Edward ‘Taylor. Edward ‘Taylor was born in or near 
Sketchley, England, about 1642. He came to this country in 
1668, leaving his native land because of his Puritan religious 
convictions. He was graduated from Harvard in 1671, ae- 
cepted a call in the same year to the Congregational Church 
of Westfield, and remained there until his death in 1729. He 
wrote hundreds of pages of poetry, none of which he pub- 
lished during his lifetime. When Thomas H. Johnson issued 
an edition of his selected poems in 1939 and when Norman 
Holmes Pearson first anthologized several of his poems in 
the Oxford Anthology of American Literature, Taylor be- 
came almost immediately recognized as our foremost colonial 
poet. Of particular merit are his Sacramental Meditations, 
over two hundred of which were written as poetic and spir- 
itual exercises preparatory to the administration of the Lord's 


Supper. 


Taylor, like many of his contemporaries, was greatly inter- 
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The poem on the Claverack “giant” is part of a 400-page’ 
manuscript of verse written and bound by Taylor himself 
and now in the possession of the Yale University Library to 
which the manuscript was presented by a descendant of the 
poet, Henry W. Taylor, in 1883. The manuscript contains 
several elegies on Taylor’s contemporaries, a number of 
short lyrical pieces, and over two hundred Sacramental 
Meditations written in the style of the seventeenth century 
metaphysical poets. These poems will appear in the forth- 
coming edition of Taylor’s verse, edited by the author of 
this article, soon to be published by the Yale University 
Press. 

In the course of his poem on the monster, Taylor refers 
to many marvelous creatures, some from folklore and my- 
thology. The prodigious Oyster-shell weighing one hundred 
and thirty pounds at the University of Leyden and the giant 
Theco tree are mentioned in Patrick Gordon’s Geography 
Anatomiz'd or the Geographical Grammar, one of Taylor's 
source books. The dragon of Northumberland, the dun 
cow of Dunsmore and the boar of Lovain are taken from 
the medieval romance of Guy of Warwick. The Emims, 
Anakims and Og are giants of Biblical legend. Colbrancl was 
a Danish giant slain by Guy of Warwick; Pallas, son of 
Evander, according to book ten of the Aeneid, was slain by 
Turnus. Anteus, a giant 64 cubits high, and the monster 
Geryon were slain by Hercules. They are described in Peter 
Heylyn’s Cusmographie, another of Taylor’s source books. 
Ascapart, a giant thirty feet high, was taken captive by Bevis 
of Southampton. Hobbamock was an Indian name for the 
devil. I have been unable to find any account other than 
Taylor’s of the marvelous mushrooms which grew up in New 
England in the year 1705. 

Taylor's poem which follows is here published for the 
first time by permission of the Yale University Library, to 
which grateful acknowledgment is made. The verses are 
printed as they appear in the manuscript except that abbre- 
viations have been spelled out and the punctuation altered 
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noted that Taylor believed that all of the teeth and bones 
came from Claverack and in this respect his interpretation 
differs from that of Hartnagel and Bishop who place the 
1706 discovery in Coxsackie. 


Ezra Stiles (president of Yale College), Taylor's grand- 
son, commented on the “giant” as follows: 


Uncle Eldad [Taylor] adds about the Giant that he 
remembers hearing his Father [Edward Taylor] con- 
versing about it with the Dutchmen, and that the 
Tradition among the Indians was that the Giant 
‘was peaceable and would not hurt the little Indians,’ 
and that the little Indians would give him meat to eat 
and he would receive it kindly; tho they said they al- 
ways was afraid of him. They however want afraid 
of him when they approached him with a piece of 
meat or food, which he would take without hurting 
them. He would knock the Bears off the Trees with his 
fist or a Club... When the Indians first saw Vessels 
passing in the sound off against Paucatuck, they said at 
first it was Weetucks coming again.* 


The discovery of the great bones stirred the poetic imag- 
ination of Edward Taylor, for he wrote one hundred and 
ninety verses in which he described the monster as one 
among many of the marvels of God. The poem is divided 
into three parts consisting of ‘““The Prologue,” “The Gyant 
described,” and “The Description thus Proved.’” The poem 
was never finished. His manuscript contains only the title, 
“His Deeds,” for a projected fourth part. The poem and the 
prefatory prose statement are in the handwriting of Taylor. 
Ezra Stiles, Taylor's grandson, furnished a title page for the 
verses as follows: ““The Description of the great Bones dug 
up ut Clavarack on the Banks of Hudsons River A.D. 1705. 
An Account of which is to be seen in the Lond. Phil. Trans- 
actions.” Stiles ascribes the poem to Taylor with this note 
written after ““The Prologue”: “By Rev. Edward Taylor of 
Westfield Ezra Stiles.” And on page 206 of Stiles’ Itineraries 
is this statement: “About 1705 Mr. Taylor wrote a poetic 
Account of the Gyant found then at Claveric below Albany.” 
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THE GIANT BONES OF CLAVERACK 


Her brighter Spirits with good warmth refinde 
Through her rich Calender breed richer kinde 
And so hatch Silver bright and Gold more fine 
And sparkling Gems that mock the Sun and ’ts Shine. 
Her Spirits that ascen’d the florid Bough 

Of Vegetation ever do allow 

Our Eyes a Paradise of speckld Spots, 

Of Orient flowers towerd on these twiggy tops 
Whose bowells lodge Pomanders sweet that rise 
In rich perfumes; these kiss our nose and eyes. 
Those Spirits that ascend to Sensitive, 

Sweet musicke for our Eares produce alive 

By all her Bagpipes, Virginalls and Harps 

The Wing'd musicians of the Woods imparts, 
Yea, and harsh notes from rugged Organs roar, 
Displaying to us also natures Store. 

Let me, my Lord, pick up of these a few, 

To set mine Eyes on thy bright selfe to view 

As in a Looking Glass, to bring to thee 

In Admiration, lift up Hands a fee, 

From natures passing, to the Fruits she. beares: 
Spying her oft take strange steps unawares: 
And Magazeens of Miracles up reare 

That do like Castles in the Aire appeare. 


For instance, take the Oyster Shell and ken, 

At Leyden kept, weighing six score pound and ten; 
And Natures Vegetations Triumph, Got 

Up in that branch, that beareth on its top 

The Theco Tree that nigh its root is found ° 

To be no less than sixteen fathoms round 

And twelve a little higher: and till thunder 

Did it behead a thousand men might under 

The Same finde Shelter in a Shower of Rain. 

Oh! Monstrous Gyant of the Timber train! 

Nature, too, in New Englands Mushrums were 
Jogd all awry, that grew up in the yeare 

Of sev’nteen hundred five, that then up rose 

With Humane Heads, Cheeks, Brows and Chin and Nose, 
Adornd with Curious Lace like Ruffled towers 

On womens heads, and Wigs long in Curld flowers 
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slightly, to aid the reader in following the somewhat difficult 
syntax. 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT BONES DUG UP AT 
CLAVERACK ON THE BANKS OF HUDSONS RIVER, 
A. D. 1705 


POETIC ACCOUNT BY REVEREND EDWARD TAYLOR OF WESTFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Upon the Gyant whose Thigh Bone about 17 foot tung and as 
thick as the body of an ordinary man took up out of the River 
bank at Clavarack about 26 miles below Fort Albany belonging 
to New Yorke, June 1705, and afterward a tooth weighing 434 
Ibs. with a round bone judged the Kneepan, about a foot in 
its Diameter and two other teeth afier were took up and were 
weighed by myselfe at my house in Westiic?d; one weighed 5 lbs; 
it had 3 furrows on the top and wa: as hard as a Stone. The 
other two. These bones the Indians about Fort Albany flocking 
to see, upbraided the Dutch of incredulity for not believing 
them who told them before that about 240 years before that 
time they had an indian as tall as the tall Pine trees that would 
hunt bears till they were treed and then take them with his 
hands: and wade into Waters 12 or 14 foot deep and catch 
Sturgeons 3, 4, or 5 at a time and broile and eat etc. 


The Prologue 


Oh! Glorious One! Who would not thee adore, 
Who made didst natures Kirnell ripe before 

And plantdst the Tree of Nature to mentain 
The glorious acts of Nature in the Same? 
Herein doth lie the Path of Natures race 

She runneth ore from goal to goale apace 

Up from its Root to e’ry limb, leafe, twig 
Thorough the Bodies bulk, strong, small or big. 
None ere can stop, turn, or oreturn her foot 
From walking in this path, or give’t a Crook, 
Save thou alone that on her didst bestow 

This tree on which her fameous fruits do grow. 
Her darksom root bears melancholy Rocks, 
Breeds Stones, Lead, Churlish iron in their plots. 
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THE GIANT BONES OF CLAVERACK 


No heavier was than what a Champion blade 
Could carrie on his Shoulder, was displai’d 

As that hand weapon Hee made use of, then 
Did Cut him off as an excressent Wen. 

How big these monstrous Bulks of Humane kinde 
Kinde nature raised up unto! We finde 

Stories unkinde to us, and them, because 
They fog them with their metaphorick laws 
That by Rhetorick steps such Strides oft take 
That oft a Molehill do a mountain make. 

But yet we do conclude that by such Stories 
Something there did appeare of Natures glory 
I those large instances, and have just ground 
From th’Gyants bones at Clavorack lately found. 


2. The Gyant described 


This Gyants bulk propounded to our Eyes 

Reason lays down nigh t’seventy foot did rise 

In height, whose body holding just proportion 
Grew more than 7 yards round by Natures motion. 
His Ovall head meting round th’Crown and Chin 
Wants more than twenty foot to round it in, 

Far bigger than a Cart wheele on his Shoulders, 
Rather, upon his neck (its next) upholders. 

His nose like to an Hanging Pillar wide 

And Eyes like shining Suns, Each on Each side, 

His Arms like limbs of trees twenty foot long, 
Fingers with bones like horse shanks and as strong, 
His Thighs do stand like two Vast Millposts stout. ” 
Each seventeen foot in length or thereabout, 

His Legs like mighty Pillars huge and vast 

And Foot too big for any Shoemans Last, 

His Ribbs like Rafters and his Flesh all ore 

As tough as Buff: Veans like a Musket bore, 

His Nerves like Cable Ropes to tie and hold 

And worke such limbs that such a bulke beare should, 
His Skin though plient, like to Chestnut-barke, 
Hard thick and strong, not yielding to a dart, 

But holding altogether: that skin on 

His feet’s like horses hoofes, he walked upon; 

His Nails like Horns, His hair like bell-ropes, black, 
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Of mushrum matter with great waps behind, 

(Let Towr’d and Wig’d heads know, Nature’s not blinde 
That Checks them thus). They oft rose in a night 

And stanck if broken: Open, Lord, our sight! 


But natures tree in’ts limb of Sensitives 

Bore such a Dragon, poisonous, that arrives 

To ten yards long, that lurkt among the Rocks 

Of th’land Northumber: Warwicks Guy down knocks. 
Pish! at this pimp. This branch is said to beare 

In Africa a Serpent that did scare 

And fight Marcellu’s army full three dayes 

An hunderd foot in length he for them playes. 
Another twig did beare the Dun Cow strong 

Of Dunsmore heath full four yards high, six long. 
The Guy of Warwick did a Duell fight 

With her, and brought her under by his might, 

Who also in Lovain slew such a Boare 

Whose head of pound weights weighed nigh five score. 


So in the limb of Rationalls youst see 

Nature exceeds itselfe. Where some twigs bee 
That bring forth Pigmies (oh! poore Cricklings) , 
Some, monstrous Gyants, Emims, Anakims, 

As Og nine Cubits: six Goliah high! 

And such did Colburn seem, and Warwicks Guy 
Which hold proportion if we them compare 

With some like what Lobsters with Whales do beare. 
Pallas, Evanders Son, was found as tall 

When's Corps imbalm’d were found, as proud Romes Wall. 
And nature pranked it in Hector, who 

Did with one hand snatch up a stone and throw 
Against the Gates as big as strength and art 

In two strong men could lift up in a Cart. 
Nature again rose thirty foot up high 

In Ascapart, if legends do not ly. 

But nature jected walking up the twig 

That bore Anteus (Ififame playes not Rig) 
That tells us how this Fruit on her did spire 
Up sixty four rich Cubits high (no higher) . 
But let it go. Hercules still her bud 

Was his Superiour, whose little Club 
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The Thigh, a quarter of mans height, doth show 

Mans height four times the thigh bones length doth grow. 
That man whose Thigh bone’s seventeen foot or higher 
_ Doth hence nigh seventy foot in height aspire. 

The thigh bone seventeen foot long and made stable 
With Flesh, Blood, Veans, Nerves, Skin to’t answerable, 
Must be at big at least in Humane figure 

As is a mighty Millpost, if not bigger. 

And both Conjoynd in th’Huckle bones do weare 

A body full as big as both these are. 

The Body hence seven yards at least about 

Must needs have ribs like rafters set throughout; 

And hence an Heade that suites this bodys frame 

Exceeds a Waggon’s Wheele to fit the Same; 

Hence Ears, Eyes, Nose, Mouth, Teeth, and Arms do rise, 
If suite to’t, to an answerable Size. 

Thus Reason verifies that she hath not, 

In speaking, wrong’d this Gentleman a jot. 








1 Peter Van Bruggen, of Albany. 

2C. R. Weld, A History of the Royal Society (London, 1848), I, 421-22. 

3 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd series, II, 263-64. 
Also printed in Samuel W. Eager’s History of Orange County (Newburgh, 
1846-6) , 77-78. 

4 Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, XXIX (1714), 
62-63. 

5In New York State Museum Bulletin, Albany, N. Y., January-February 
1921, Nos. 241-42, pp. 20-23, 26-27. 

6 Dexter, Franklin B., ed., Extracts from the Itineraries and Other Miscel- 
lanies of Ezra Stiles (New Haven, 1916) , p. 82. ° 

7 Ibid., p. 82. 

8 Ibid., p. 83. 
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His tauny Crabbed looks enough to rack 
The Eye apieces at this dreadful Sight, 
Yea, and a Poker out of's Wits affright. 


3. The Description thus Proved. 


Here’s his Description, and this to mentain 
Indians give testimony to the Same 

Nigh forty years agoe; the telltale Aire 

Entring mine Auditory vaults declare 

Did thus, that Indians said: an Indian one 

There was upon Yorke River (like him none), 
As tall as tall Pine trees—that seemd to mee 

A lie, or Hobbamocco’s Pedegree, 

Or that some sheey spirit, lying in, 

By Chance did teem this Vast Hobgoblin; 

Or Anteon’s Spirit or Old Gerions Ghost 

Had lost its way, and walkt now in this Coast; 
Hence did disband my thoughts, judging’t a trick 
Untill his bones tooke aire at Clavarick, 

And Sopos indians flocking them to see, 
Upbraiding th’Dutches incredulitee, 

Who, though they told them of this Mighty Don, 
They ne’re believ'de there ere was such an One. 
But lest our Indians Credit’s counted Crackt 

I’le strengthen it with matters true of Fact: 

Eye witnesses of Credit gave it mee 

That they the bone did seventeen foot long see, 
Allowing something of the top decayd, 

And that it was as thick, was also said, 

As is the body of a man that Doth 

Attain unto but ordinary growth. 

And that they found a bone, too, of the man, 

A foot diamiter, judgd the brain Pan; 

And other bones: two teeth I saw and found 

One weighed ’bove two, the other full five pound. 
The place whence all were took, its Grave, embraces 
(The Dutchman told us) five and twenty paces. 
But to this proofe by Witness, let’s beside 

Call Reason out which did this Don describe. 
She will by Demonstration clearly shew 

By Due Proportion her Description true. 
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‘THE BENJAMIN PATTERSON BRIDGE 


mung and Susquehanna to tidewater. In 1798, he began a 
career of five years as keeper of the inn established at Painted 
Post by Captain Williamson; and he kept his board fabulous- 
ly well stocked with his hunting. In 1803, he turned with 
equal success to farming, clearing a large and fertile tract at 
Erwin. In his latter years, he was generally respected as a 
successful farmer, a generous host, and an active and patrio- 
tic citizen. 

Because his career epitomizes the sort of pioneer who made 
America what it is, the Historical Society sponsored in the 
State legislature a bill officially to designate the new span as 
‘Benjamin Patterson Bridge.’ Backed by other citizens— 
especially the local Masons, who count Patterson as one of 
their founders—the bill passed both houses in the spring 
of 1958. It became a law on April 10, 1958, when signed by 
Governor Averell Harriman. By that time the actual con- 
struction was already well under way, with a view to having 
the bridge open early in 1959. 

The sponsoring groups donated a bronze tablet mounted 


on a stone base a few feet from the east end of the bridge, 
set up in a parking turn-off which the State highway engi- 
neers provided. Actually, no monument was needed to re- 
mind people of the locality of the name of the new bridge. 
A continual flow of historical and news articles in the Corn- 
ing Leader had long since succeeded in making the term 
“Benjamin Patterson Bridge” a part of the local vocabulary. 


The fullest narrative of the life of Benjamin Patterson is 
Reminisences [sic] of Benjamin Patterson, the Soldier and 
Scout, printed in Charlotte, North Carolina, in 1903, and 
“Issued by his great-grandson, C{harles] M{cGrath] Patter- 
son.” This brochure, of sixty-four pages, is in some respects 
curious, and in some respects inexact; yet it embodies the 
Patterson story with substantial correctness. The pioneer is 
referred to in two scholarly books dealing with the Pulteney 
Estate: Helen I. Cowan’s Charles Williamson, Genesee Pro- 
moter (volume XIX of the Rochester Historical Society Pub- 
lications, 1941, pp. 62-63, 73-75, 89, 96); and in “William 
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THE BENJAMIN PATTERSON BRIDGE 
IN STEUBEN COUNTY 


ROBERT F. MCNAMARA * 


OR SEVERAL months during 1957 and the early part of 

1958, the Corning-Painted Post Historical Society was 

active in promoting, at home and in the State Legisla- 
ture, the project of naming a new State highway bridge, 
spanning the Chemung River between Corning and Painted 
Post, after Benjamin Patterson. 

Benjamin Patterson (1759-1830), a native of Loudon 
County, Virginia (and through his mother, Mary Boone 
Patterson, a relative of Daniel Boone) was raised in North- 
umberland County, Pennsylvania, and became a skilled hunt- 
er and woodsman. In the Revolution, he fought in the 
battle of Freeland’s Fort (1779) and participated in the 
Sullivan-Clinton Campaign. When Captain Charles Wil- 
liamson opened the Genesee country after the Revolution, 
Patterson guided him in his search for a shortcut via the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna and the Tioga River. In 
1792-93, Williamson engaged Patterson as hunter for, and 
as it turned out, disciplinarian of, the Saxon immigrants 
who built the Williamson Road from Williamsport to the 
Genesee River. 

Tradition has it that, en route, Ben discovered the vein 
of coal at Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 

In 1795, he assisted in the establishment of the sawmill at 
Bartles’ Mills (now Bradford, Steuben County, N. Y.) and 
in 1798, he launched the Steuben County lumbering era by 
piloting the first timber raft from Bradford down the Che- 


*The Reverend Robert F. McNamara, of Rochester, is Archivist of the 
Corning-Painted Post Historical Society. He is engaged in research about 
Benjamin Patterson, as time permits, and so is a descendant of Benjamin 
Patterson, Robert B. Patterson, of Connecticut, who is doing graduate work 
in history. They have secured a few documents (army papers, wills, etc.) 
which augment and largely confirm what they had already known about the 
Steuben County pioneer. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Some Centennials and Sesquicentennials 1958 


In connection with the Strykersville Sesquicentennial, July 
11, 12, and 13, 1958, there was published a pamphlet containing 
the program of the celebration, and Harry S. Douglass’ “Strykers- 
ville Sketches” (illustrated) . 


The booklet of the Castile Sesquicentennial, 1808-1958, | in- 
cludes a chronology of Castile, of its schools and of its churches, 
with the program of the Sesquicentennial events and of the 
historical pageant “The Land of Promise” presented in July. 


An illustrated commemorative book was issued in September, 
1958, by the Tipton Centennial Board of Directors, containing 
J. A. Conn’s “The Story of Tipton,” a number of articles about 
individuals, churches, organizations, and business concerns of 
Tipton, and the program of the centennial pageant “Tipton 
Overland Stage Days.” 


The centennial of St. Michael’s Church in Warsaw, Reverend 


Michael F. Sekelsky, pastor, was observed with special services 
during the week of September 28, 1958, and commemorated by 
the issuance of a book, The rooth Anniversary of the Founding 
of St. Michael's Parish, Warsaw, New York, 1858-1958, edited by 
Parke Higgins, one of the trustees (47 pages, illustrated) . 


A “History of Calvary Presbyterian Church,” at Newburgh, 
N. Y., by Robert H. B. and Mabel H. Barr, is included in the 
illustrated booklet compiled for the Centennial Anniversary of 
the dedication of its edifice on November 4, 1958. 


The New York State Historical Association will appreciate 
receiving any local histories, biographies of New Yorkers, ac- 
counts and reports of organizations within the Empire State, 
programs of historical pageants and observances, commemorative 
publications of communities, churches, societies, schools, and 
business firms, on the occasion of their centennials and sesquicen- 
tennials. Such publications will be noticed in New York History, 
to make them known to those who are concerned with what other 
groups are doing in celebrating anniversaries, and in making a 
permanent record of their history. All publications and programs 
will be preserved in the library in Fenimore House, where they 
will be available, now and in the future, to local historians and 
administrators of local historical societies and to all students of 
the State’s History. 
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Berczy’s Williamsburg Documents,” especially in Berczy’s 
Journal, in the Rochester Historical Society Publications 
XX (1942). Local traditions about Patterson are recorded 
passim in the various old Steuben County histories: Guy H. 
McMaster’s History of the Settlement of Steuben County 
(Bath, 1853); W. W. Clayton’s History of Steuben County 
(Philadelphia, 1879); Millard F. Roberts’ Historical Gazet- 
teer of Steuben County (Syracuse, 1891); and Irvin W. 
Near’s A History of Steuben County, New York and Its 
People (Chicago, 1911). 
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end of the house, putting the rest of us to shame as we rolled over 
and went back to sleep. He will ever remain a warm, kind, sharp- 
witted memory for which we cannot help but be grateful. 


George R. Clay. 


Those of you who have attended Seminars know that at the 
close of the first week we have a summary session at which a 
representative from each class tells the whole student body what 
his particular group has been up to. Last year a young man 
named George Clay reported for Frontier Folkways. No one, 
it seemed to me, had ever caught so clearly and completely the 
sense of our intention and no one had ever described a course 
with greater humor and clarity. As we walked from the tent up 
to Fenimore House, President Henry Allen Moe said to me, 
“Let’s keep our eye on that young man,” and that’s just what we 
have done. When Mr. Crooks resigned as Associate in Public 
Relations, we turned immediately to Mr. Clay and have persuad- 
ed him to join our staff for a two-year period. He is a graduate 
of Groton and Harvard, where he majored in American history, 
served three years in the Navy, has served as Managing Editor 
of the magazine for Radio Free Europe, and in recent years has 


been a free lance writer with articles and stories appearing 
regularly in The Reporter and The New Yorker. Mr. Clay is 
married, has five children, the eldest of whom is nine. We ex- 
pect to have him on deck shortly after the first of the year and 
look forward to his arrival. 


Seminars 


We are at work on Seminar plans and it now looks as though 
this might be the most attractive program we have ever offered. 
Just for your long range calendars you might put down the dates 
July 5-11 and 12-18. 


Public Notice 


The Association and its museums have been receiving consider- 
able publicity during the last month, with more to come. John 
and Alice Durant had a 16-page section in December 1958 
American Heritage, consisting of photographs from our Smith- 
Celfer Collection. The article is called “A Century of Coopers 
town,’ and we now have reprints available. January 1959 
Reader's Digest has an article called “Wanton Disregard of our 
Heritage.” (“The most cleverly illustrated children’s book cannct 
compare with the Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown, N.Y... . as 
a means of giving boys and girls the feel of rural living before 
the Civil War. The housewife cooking and churning, weavers 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Since our last issue death touched Samuel Hopkins Adam«:, 
a devoted friend of this Association. Beginning in 1949, he was 
repeatedly on the faculty of the Seminars on American Culture 
and he brought to us many great gifts; first of all, his experience 
as a newspaper man and journalist in the days when his name on 
a by-line sent shudders up the spines of the manufacturers of 
disreputable patent medicines, the days when he more than any 
other disclosed the indecencies which made necessary the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Then there was his experience as a literary 
craftsman. He never pretended that he was a great literary 
artist but he surely was what he pretended to be, a master story- 
teller, and the techniques of his trade he passed on to others 
generously and with great clarity. Then he brought to us the 
techniques of historical research, such as he had developed in 
the writing of his historical novels. Few men have written social 
history about this State so entertainingly as he. Where can you 
learn more about medicine as it was practiced in the first 
quarter of the 19th century than in Canal Town; where can you 
learn more about life along the Erie Canal than you can in his 
Erie Canal and Grandfather Stories? 

He was a great story-teller on the platform as well as his 
typewriter. We had an understanding about the Seminars: he 
would never lecture but he would answer questions. So, we 
would warn whoever was chairman of his section to ask him 
plenty of questions and the replies to those questions have 
become marvelous memories for those who listened, lucid, 
humorous, informative. 

His talk was good talk and yet it was never about himself. Here 
was a man who had been a great success as a journalist, novelist, 
scenario writer (remember Jt Happened One Night), he had 
known intimately thousands of interesting people, he had lived 
through eighty-seven vigorous years and had been in the center 
of exciting events, but it was always of others that he talked. 
Many of us, over and over again, urged him to write his memoirs. 
He just laughed at us. This was no misguided modesty; it was, 
I think, rather that he just didn’t think of himself as good copy. 

I shall always cherish the visits to his home, “Wide Waters,” 
here was good company, good food, and always at the center, 
making it move, making it sparkle, Sam. If you woke at six in 
the morning, you heard his typewriter tapping away at the other 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 
Dorotny C. Barck 


Botkin, B. A. “We Called It ‘Living Lore’.” New York Folklore 
Quarterly XIV:189-201, Autumn 1958. 

BREMNER, Robert H. “The Big Flat, History of a New York Tene- 
ment House” [the Workmen’s Home, 96-98 Mott Street and 47- 
49 Elizabeth Street, New York City] American Historical Re- 
view LXIV:54-62, October 1958. 

Brown, Joseph R., Jr. “Major General Marcus De Lafayette Sampson, 
Native of Schoharie County, Veteran of Mexican and Civil 
Wars.” Schoharie County Historical Review XXII (no. 2): 9-11, 
Fall 1958. Illustrated. 

BRUCHEY, Stuart. “Success and Failure Factors—American Merchants 
in Foreign Trade in the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Cen- 
turies.” The Business History Review XXXII:272-92, Autumn 
1958. 

CALDWELL, Renwick K. “The Man Who Named Vermont.” Vermont 
History XXVI:294-300. October 1958. 

Dr. Thomas Young, born 173.1 at New Windsor, N. Y. 

CarMeER, Carl. “Portrait of the Folklorist [Harold W. Thompson] as 
a Young Hamiltonian.” New York Folklore Quarterly XIV:169- 
72. Autumn 1958. 

Corwin, Wilbur A. “Robinson Invented Ball Bearings.” Long Island 
Forum XXI:207-208. November 1958. Illustrated. 

Oliver Hazard Perry Robinson (1813-1901). 

Cow Ley, Robert. “Sailor with a Paintbrush, A retired Great Lakes 
ship captain left a singular record of steamboat days on America’s 
inland seas.” American Heritage 1X (no. 5): 42-49, August 1958. 
Illustrated. 

Captain James Van Cleve’s illustrated account of vessels on Lake 
Ontario. 

Cuneo, John R. “The Early Days of the Queen’s Rangers, August 
1776-February 1777.” Military Affairs XXII: 65-74, August 
1958. 

Davipson, Alexander, Jr. “James Rivington and Silas Deane.” The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 52:173-78, Third 
Quarter 1958. 

DeLuca, Avery. “Sharon Spring’s Central School Museum.” Schoharie 
County Historical Review XXII (no. 2): 13-17, Fall 1958. Illus- 
trated. 
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fashioning fabric from wool or flax, the brawny blacksmith work- 
ing red-hot iron, the country storekeeper cutting into a generous 
head of cheese—all create a vivid picture of the industrious men 
and women of the time. City youngsters are enchanted by 
Cooperstown’s farm animals, the team of sleek brown oxen pull- 
ing a cart, the parade of gray geese and goslings. A morning 
there is not merely a history lesson, but an unforgettable taste 
of early America.”) Finally, the entire issue of Antiques for 
February 1959 will be devoted to Fenimore House and The 
Farmers’ Museum. 


The Year Of History 


Our contribution to the Year of History, will be a special 
show of New York State folk art, drawn from the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Collection at Williamsburg, Virginia, and 
our own collection. There will be about sixty paintings and 
three-dimensional objects, including a good many from the 
Halliday-Thomas Collection recently bought by the Williams- 
burg museum. I think it is going to be an extremely interesting 
and attractive show. It will open here in Cooperstown about 
June 15th after having been shown in Williamsburg from March 
15th to June Ist. 








ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


KapLan, Israel. “Harold Thompson, Professor.” New York Folklore 
Quarterly XIV: 173-76, Autumn 1958. 

KLEIN, Milton M. “The Rise of the New York Bar: The Legal Career 
of William Livingston.” The William and Mary Quarterly, Third 
series, XV: 334-58, July 1958. 

KLINGELHOFER, Herbert E. “The Signers of the Resolutions of 1765.” 
Manuscripts X (no. 4): 41-43, Fall 1958. 

Laney, Charles W. “Parishville—A North Country Experiment in 
Hothouse Settlement.” The Quarterly Published by the St. Law- 
rence County Historical Association Ill (no. 4): (2-5), October 
1958. To be continued. 

LANGDON, Jervis (1875-1952). “Mark Twain in Elmira.” The Che- 
mung Historical Journal 4: 509-514, September 1958. Illustrated. 
Originally published in 1935 by the Mark Twain Centennial Com- 
mittee, New York. 

LittLe, Nina Fletcher. “Picture frames with painted decorations, 1775 - 
1850.” Antiques LXXIV: 242-44, September 1958. Illustrated. 

Lyon, Peter. “Isaac Singer and his Wonderful Sewing Machine.” 
American Heritage 1X (no. 6): 34-39, 103-109, October 1958. 
Illustrated. 

McDavw, Raven I., Jr. “Linguistic Geography and the Study of Folk- 
lore.” New York Folklore Quarterly XIV: 242-62, Autumn 1958. 

McDermott, John Francis. ““Audubon’s earliest oil portraits.” An- 
tiques LXXIX: 434-35, November 1958. Illustrated. 

McKe vey, Blake. “A History of Social Welfare in Rochester.” 
Rochester History XX (no. 4): 1-28, October 1958. 

McMitten, Loring. “The History of the E. A. I. A.” The Chronicle 
of the Early American Industries Association X1: 25-28, 40, 
October 1958. 

ManHon, John K. “Anglo-American Methods of Indian Warfare, 

: 1676-1794.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review XLV: 254- 
75, September 1958. 

MINEKA, Francis E. “Some of the Lives of Harold Thompson.” New 
York Folklore Quarterly XIV: 161-68, Autumn 1958. 

Myers, Frances Bennett. “Memories of Rorick’s [summer theatre].” 
The Chemung Historical Journal 4:503-507, September 1958. 
Illustrated. 

Myers, John Hays. “Recollections of Bronxdale and West Farms.” 
The Westchester Historian 34:41-47, April-May-June 1958. 
Illustrated. To be continued. 

NEWHALL, Beaumont. ““Ambrotype, A Short and Unsuccessful Ca- 
reer.” Image, Journal of Photography and Motion Pictures of the 
George Eastman House, 7:171-77, October 1958. Illustrated. 

Niepzwiecka, Dorothy. “The Peles of the Early East Side [of Buf- 
falo].” Niagara Frontier 5:47-49, Summer 1958. 
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Dykstra, David L. “Patent-Medicine Advertising on Long Island, 
1870-1900.” The Nassau County Historical Journal XIX (no. 3): 
1-14, Summer 1958. 

FLEMING, E. McClung. “Early American Decorative Arts as Social 
Documents.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review XLV:276- 
84, September 1958. 

Gerpts, William H. “Inman and Irving: derivations from Sleepy Hol- 
low.” Antiques LXXIV: 420-32, November 1958. Illustrated. 

HaAAaveRSTEIN, S. Eric. ““Whaleboat Warfare in the War for Inde- 
pendence.” The Nassau County Historical Journal XIX (no.3): 
15-25, Summer 1958. 

HackENBROCH, Yvonne. “Pattern books and eighteenth-century furni- 
ture design.” Antiques LXXIV: 225-32, September 1958. Illus- 
trated. 

HAFFENDEN, Philip S. “The Crown and the Colonial Charters, 1675- 
1688.” The William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, XV: 297- 
311, 452-466, July and October 1958. 

HA ter, Mabel. “Moravian Influence on Higher Education in Colonial 
America.” Pennsylvania History XXV: 205-222, July 1958. Illus- 
trated. 

HamiLton, Milton W. “A New Portrait of Sir William Johnson.” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLII: 317-27, Oc- 
tober 1958. Illustrated. 

Portrait at Johnson Hall, owned by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, attributed to Matthew Pratt. 

Haw ey, Flora B. “A. Barton Hepburn.” North Country Life 12 
(no. 4): 29-31, Fall 1958. Illustrated. 

With pictures of seven libraries in his native county of St. Law- 
rence, erected and endowed by him. 

Hey1, Erik. “The [Great Lakes steamboat] ‘General Porter’.” Ni- 
agara Frontier 5:49-53, Summer 1958. 

Hornic, Edgar A. “Campaign Issues in the Presidential Election of 
1908.” Indiana Magazine of History LIV: 237-64, September 
1958. 

Hystop, Beatrice F. “American Press Reports of the French Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1794.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
XLII: 329-48, October 1958. 

Inwin, Ray W. “The Stocking, Hood and Mockason Society of New 
York, 1814-1815.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
XLII: 386- -401, October 1958. 

Jack, Phil R. “Thoughts on the Study of History and Folklore.” 
Pennsylvania History XXV: 418-23, October 1958. 

Jones, Louis C. “HT: NYSCT: BBB: NYFS” New York Folklore 
Quarterly XIV: 177-88, Autumn 1958. 

About Harold W. Thompson. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Wrotn, Lawrence C. “Lathrop Colgate Harper:‘A Happy Memory.” 
The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 52:161-72, 
Third Quarter 1958. 

ZeELINSKY, Wilbur. ““The New England Connecting Barn.” Geographi- 
cal Review XLVIII: 540-553, October 1958. Illustrated. 
Comment on barns in New York State, page 550. 


The Somers Historical Society issued in September, 1958, as its 
official publication, the Somers Museum, using the name and masthead 
of Milton F. Cushings’ newspaper, Somers Museum, which he started 
on November 8, 1809, the fifth newspaper established in Westchester 
county. The first number of this second series bearing that name is a 
two-page sheet containing an account by John Gemmill of Cushing’s 


newspaper, and an article by Julia T. Emerson about ‘“The Somers 
Library.” 
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PETERSEN, William J. “The Trans-Atlantic Cable,” The Palimpsest, 
Published Monthly by The State Historical Society of lowa 
XXXIX: 429-42, October 1958. Illustrated. 

Rapp, Marvin A. “Commercial Princess of a Pioneer Port.” Niagara 
Frontier 5:36-45, Summer 1958. Illustrated. 

REYNOLDs, Jeanne. “ ‘Emporium’ was the word for Lumbering.” The 
Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence County Historical Asso- 
ciation, II (no. 4): [6-8] October 1958. 

About the Emporium Forestry Company. 

SmiTH, Julian Denton. “ ‘Uncle Valentine’ Smith.” Long Island Forum 
XXI: 163-64, 174-76, September 1958. Illustrated. 

Valentine Smith (1791-1873) of Hempstead, owner of The 
American Hotel in Brooklyn. 

SPRINGER, Semon H. “East Meadow, 1658-1958.” The Nassau County 
Historical Journal XIX (no. 3): 27-38, Summer 1958. 

STEINMEYER, Henry G. “South Beach: The Resort Era.” The Staten 
Island Historian XIX: 17-22, July-September 1958. Illustrated. 

StiLEs, Fred A. “South Bay Settlement.” North Country Life 12 (no. 
4): 8-13, Fall 1958. With map of South Bay area. 

THompson, Harold, issue in honor of: New York Folklore Quarterly 
XIV (no. 3), Autumn 1958. 

TyrreELL, William G. “New York’s Folklore in Recordings.” New 
York Folklore Quarterly X1V: 224-32, Autumn 1958. 

Van WAGENEN, Jared, Jr. “The Development of County Govern- 
ment in New York State.” Schoharie County Historical Review 
XXII (no. 2): 5-8, Fall 1958. 

“A Glance Back Across the Years.” American Agri- 
culturist, Nov. 15, 1958, pp. 1, 11. Illustrated. 
Inspired by a copy of the American Agriculturist dated 1870. 

Warner, Frank M. “A Salute [to Harold W. Thompson] and a 
Sampling of [New York] Songs.” New York Folklore Quarterly 
XIV: 202-23, Autumn 1958. 

Warner, Fred C. “The Passing of the Purdy Homestead.” The West- 
chester Historian 34:35-39, April-May-June, 1958. Illustrated. 
Homestead at Purdy Station, now owned and operated by The 
Old Guilford Forge. 

WIkInson, Janet C. “Sophia Brewster Schoolhouse Restoration, New 
Rochelle, New York.” Daughters of the American Revolution 
.Magazine 92:889-90, November 1958. One illustration. 

Wiis, William Appleman. “The Age of Mercantilism: An Inter- 
pretation of the American Political Economy, 1763 to 1828.” 
‘The William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series XV: 419-57, 
October 1958. 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION’S BOOKSHOPS 


Otsego Lake; James Fenimore Cooper and his Times. With 
fifty-five illustrations, from photographs and paintings, 
many in the Fenimore House collections. 


American Folk Art In Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Text by Louis C. Jones and Marshall B. Davidson. (The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Miniatures) . 

Special price 95 cents 
With 24 small reproductions in color of paintings and 
sculpture in the New York State Historical Association's 
collections, descriptive text, and a one-page listing of “Sug- 
gested Reading.” 


Dark Trees to the Wind, A Cycle of York State Years. By Carl 
Carmer. (William Sloane Associates, copyright 1949, 370 
pages) . (Originally $4.00) Special price $3.00 
A number of legends and yarns about Upstate New York, 
with a long list of acknowledgments to Yorkers all over 
the State and “sources consulted’ on pages 365-370. 
Autographed by the Author. 


Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep. By Edith E. Cutting, with 
sketches by Erwin H. Austin. (Published by the Farmers’ 
Museum, Cooperstown, 1951, in cooperation with the New 
York Folklore Society, 86 pages) $1.00 
York State lore about the farm, livestock, the weather, 
planting, harvesting, and the year’s special jobs. 


James Fenimore Cooper—A Re-Appraisal. (New York State 
Historical Association, 1954, 194 pages) $2.50 
Eleven monographs by specialists, about different aspects 
of the novelist’s life and work, beginning with Lyman. H. 
Butterfield’s “Cooper’s Inheritance: The Otsego Country 
and its Founders” and David Maldwyn Ellis’s “The Coop- 
ers and New York State Landholding Systems.” 


Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York, 1700-1875. Cata- 
logue by Agnes Halsey Jones of the paintings shown in 
Fenimore House during the summer of 1958, and at five 
other New York museums during the fall and winter, 
1958-1959. 80 pages. $2.00 
With 75 illustrations of paintings in private and public 
collections, and notes by Mrs. Jones about each artist and 
each picture. 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION'S BOOKSHOPS 


Members of the Association, and all who are concerned with 
the history of the Empire State, will be interested in purchasing 
some of the following books and prints, on view and on sale in 
the Bookshop in Fenimore House, all year round, and also 
(except during the winter months) in the Association’s Farmers’ 
Museum Shop, in Cooperstown. 

There is a ten percent discount to members from every 
quoted price. Everyone please add twenty-five cents to the total 
for mailing and handling charge. 

A number of other books—histories, biographies, historical 
novels, and juveniles—are available in the Bookshops. If you do 
not see what you want on this list, write us an order for it (the 


ten percent discount to members applying equally to other 
available titles) . 


A Short History of New York State, by David M. Ellis, James A. 
Frost, Harold C. Syrett and Harry J. Carman. Published 
in co-operation with the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation by Cornell University Press (1957) 705 pages, 
illustrated. With a useful “Bibliographical Essay” on pages 


655-690. $7.75 
The most recent history of the State, the only one bringing 
it up to date, and the best available work in one volume. 


The Golden Age of Homespun. By Jared van Wagenen, Jr. 
(Cornell University Press, 280 pages). With a foreword by 
Lovis C. Jones; illustrated by Erwin H. Austin . $3.50 
New edition of the volume first published in 1953, to 
which the New York State Historical Association granted a 
Dixon Ryan Fox Memorial Award. Twenty-three chapters 
about pioneer living, farming, handicrafts, in Upstate New 
York before the Civil War. ; 


New York, A Guide to the Empire State. (American Guide. 
Series, Oxford University Press, New, York, 782 pp., illus- 
trated, with a map of the State) $6.50 
The most recent edition of this invaluable volume, first 


published in 1940, and sponsored by the New York State 
Historical Association. 


Cooperstown, by Louis C. Jones (Otsego County Historical 
Society, second edition 1953, 90 pages) . $3.00 
The village of Cooperstown, old and new, and its museums; 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


INFORMATION SOUGHT CONCERNING A 
REDISCOVERED NEW YORK ARTIST 


Mr. Ernest L. Kirkwood is working on a biographical sketch 
of Jeptha Homer Wade, a nineteenth century Cleveland financier 
and a builder of the transcontinental telegrap.: system, who was 
also a professional portrait painter. 

Wade was born in the Town of Romulus (now the Town of 
Varick) , New York, in 1811, and lived at Seneca Falls until 1837. 
He was a student of Randall Palmer, portrait painter of Seneca 
Falls. (In his memoirs, in his own handwriting, Wade wrote 
the name Randall Palmer, but Groce and Wallace’s Dictionary 
of Artists in America records one Randolph Palmer who appears 
to be the same individual.) Wade became an itinerant portrait 
painter, and traveled around New York State, Louisiana, and 
Michigan for six years, supporting his family by painting. 

Mr. Kirkwood is seeking portraits by Wade, and information 
about this phase of his work. His address is The Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


AGNES HALSEY JONES 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL FRANCIS DUPONT SOUGHT 


The Longwood Library announces its sponsorship of a pro- 
posed edition of selected correspondence of Rear-Admiral Sam- 
uel Francis du Pont for the years 1861-1865, prepared by Rear- 
Admiral John D. Hayes, U.S.N. (Ret.), 1970 Fairfax Road, 
Annapolis, Md. Du Pont commanded the South Atlantic Block 
ading Squadron, and led the memorable naval attack against 
Charleston in 1863. Though the bulk of his letters is included 
in the large collection of Du Pont family papers now at Long- 
wood, Admiral Hayes and the Director of the Longwood Library 
would welcome communications from anyone having knowledge 
of materials which exist elsewhere, and particularly letters from 
Du Pont to his fellow officers. 


CuHar.es W. Davin 
Director, Longwood Library 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 
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Itinerant Painting in America, 1750-1850. By Nina Fletcher 
Little. (Farmers’ Museum Publication, 1949) 16 pages, 6 
illustrations. 25 cents 
By the recognized expert and pioneer in the study of 
itinerant painters. 


Farmers’ Museum Place Mats (paper). Set of 20, five each of 
4 views, in color, of buildings of the Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown $1.00 for the set 


Farmers’ Museum notes, in plastic boxes, 12 in each box, three 
each of 4 views, in color, of buildings of the Farmers’ 
Museum, Cooperstown $1.00 per box 


REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
By the Jaffe Heliochrome Company 


OF PAINTINGS IN THE ASSOCIATION’S MUSEUM AT 
FENIMORE HOUSE 


Cider Making in the Country By George H. Durrie 
Village Post Office By Thomas W. Wood 
Poestenkill, Rensselaer County, N. Y. (1862) 
By Joseph H. Hidley 
Main Street, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. By James E. Butterworth 
Three Mile Point, Otsego Lake 
By Louis R. Mignot and Julius Gollmann 
Turkey Shoot (scene from Cooper’s The Pioneers) 
By Tompkins H. Matteson 
New York Harbor from Weehawken By E. C. Coates 
The Morning Bell By Winslow Homer 


The framing size of each is 18 x 22 inches. 
The price of each is now $1.25 (having been reduced from 
$3.00). No members’ discount on these prints. Please add 25 
cents for mailing and handling. 


Adrian Pierson, Manager 


The Association’s Shops 
Fenimore House—Farmers’ Museum 
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Book REVIEWS 


garment to pieces—there wasn’t a whole thread left in it! This 
leads us to a highpoint in post-World War II historiography: 


Adams’ distrust of the ruthless demands of genius and 
his preference for the slower, more sober advances of 
the public mind expressed a deep current in American 
feeling: the difference between Washington and Napol- 
eon; between Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower on 
the one hand and garret-spawned European illuminati 
like Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler. 


If, indeed, a man’s mind is wholesome not when it possesses the 
most refined implements for dissecting and ordering all knowl- 
edge, but when it is most sensitive to the unpredicted whisper- 
ings of environment, then it is less important that the mind be 
elegantly furnished than that it be open and unencumbered. 
Jefferson himself, it may be recalled, felt that one generation of 
experience was worth one hundred books. 

While Boorstin does not attempt to dissect and order all of 
colonial America he does a magnificent job in politics, religion, 
education, science, medicine, language, reading, publishing, 
warfare, and diplomacy. His section on law (a Rhodes scholar, 
Boorstin has authored The Mysterious Science of the Law, is a 
barrister-at-law of London’s Inner Temple, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Bar) is as much respected and admired by an 
historian of pronounced musical proclivities as his inattention 
to the place of music in colonial America is regretted. 

The Quakers are examined in their “Quest for Martyrdom” 
and “The Curse of Perfectionism’’ showed the unfitness of their 
dogmas for the larger tasks of building a new society in a new 
world. Not so with the Puritans, whose “City Upon A Hill” 
became a “Wilderness Zion” because “to the Puritans and to 
many who came here after them, the American destiny was 
inseparable from the mission of community building.” They 
were more interested in functioning institutions than in glitter- 
ing generalities. This was not true of the founders of Georgia 
who, as “Victims of Philanthropy” showed “The Perils of Altru- 
ism.” They knew what was good, and were not noted for their 
experimental spirit; they were very clear and quite dogmatic 
about their Utopia. The only flaw in the scheme was that it had 
to be carried out by real people at some tangible place on this 
planet, “and there never was a people or a place suited to this 
purpose—least of all the unhappy refugees from 18th century 
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The Americans: The Colonial Experience. By DANIEL J. Boor- 
STIN. (Random House, New York, 1958. Pp. 434, $6.00) 


This is a long review, but when publishers claim a work to 
be the first major reinterpretation of American history since 
Turner, Parrington, and Beard they are taking in a lot of 
territory. So is Professor Boorstin. His students well know 
Boorstin’s unique qualifications for this endeavor, and now the 
general reader is privileged to share the thoughts of a brilliantly 
original mind. Basically the thesis is that the American way of 
life is “not for export” and American culture strictly indigenous, 
that the key to this distinctive civilization is deeply rooted in the 
colonial experience. 


The theme is discernable in an earlier work. The Lost World 
of Thomas Jefferson (1948), and was more fully developed in 
a series of lectures given at the University of Chicago upon 
Boorstin’s return from the University of Rome where he was 
visiting professor of American history. This reviewer read the 
one and heard the other while doing seminar work under 
Boorstin in intellectual history. His specific conclusions on the 
political theories of Jefferson and John Adams withstood the 
strenuous test of the professor’s probing mind and, as American 
colonial history as a whole was a later area of detailed examina- 
tion and oral combat, the present reviewer may speak of “The 
Boorstin Thesis” with more than casual intimacy. 


He says that “the most fertile novelty of the New World was 
not its climate, its plants, its animals, or its minerals, but its 
new concept of knowledge,’ that “no American invention has 
influenced the world so powerfully as the concept of knowledge 
which sprang from the American experience,” and that to 
understand this “we must look to the earliest colonial days.” 
There was no need to strain the New World through the philoso- 
phical sieves of the Old. John Adams illustrated this in asserting, 
“The precipitation and temerity of philosophers has, I fear, 
retarded the progress of improvement and amelioration in the 
condition of mankind for at least a hundred years.” In an effort 
to arrive at perfection per saltum they rent and tore the whole 
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Every man was close to what it talked about. Everyone 
could speak its language. It was the product and the 
producer of a busy, mobile, public society, which prefer- 
red relevant truths to empyrean Truth and would al- 
ways retain a wholesome suspicion of the private high- 
falutin’ multilingual witticisms of the salon. 


The content, often controversial and always absorbing, is set 
off by what is (to this reader at least) a masterpiece of organiza- 
tion and selection. While there are no footnotes the bibliographi- 
cal chapter is utterly fascinating to the scholar and should be 
delightfully informing to the general reader. This work is 
eminently in the grand tradition and Dr. Boorstin’s next step in 
leading us on “a historical path to self-discovery” is awaited with 
eager anticipation. 


State University of New York ELLs A. JOHNSON 
State Teachers College 
at Cortland 


Adirondack Bibliography; A List of Books, Pamphlets and 


Periodical Articles Published Through the Year 1955. Com- 
piled by the Bibliography Committee of the Adirondack 
Mountain Club, Dorothy A. Plum, Chairman. (Adirondack 
Mountain Club, Inc., Gabriels, N. Y., 1958. Distributed by 
the New York University Press, Washington Square, N. Y. 
Pp. xviii, 354, $10.00) 


To those who like to read about the Adirondacks, Alfred L. 
Donaldson’s History of the Adirondacks has since 1921, the year 
of its publication, been the unchallenged standard work on its 
subject. An appendix to the book contained a fine bibliography, 
by far the most extensive that had appeared. It comprised about 
eight hundred titles. 

Now the publication of the Adirondack Mountain Club’s 
Adirondack Bibliography marks another milestone in the history 
of Adirondack literature. It was compiled by the Club’s bibliogra- 
phy committee under the chairmanship of Miss Dorothy Plum, 
who edited the volume. Quantitatively it dwarfs Donaldson’s list 
by presenting more than seven thousand five hundred titles. Many 
of them have come into being during the thirty-seven years that 
have elapsed since Donaldson’s work went to press. Hundreds 
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London who had been transported to the pine-barrens of 
Georgia.” 

The Old Dominion where Virginians became “The Trans- 
planters” merits extremely close attention. The ruling Virginians 
admired the ideal of the English country gentleman and most 
scrupulously followed the genteel canon of Moderation. They 
needed this ancient virtue for governing a community and 
found it equally indispensable in attaining “Practical Godliness” 
—thereby avoiding an issue over which Europeans had been 
torturing one another for centuries. Virginia was not utopian 
or purified: 


The Virginians least of all people, sought to grasp the 
truths—whether of religion, of government, or of society 
—suddenly and as a whole. Their empirical, and even 
their reforming, spirit was grown in the tobacco-soil of 
Virginia, and not in the corrosive absolutes which 
poured out of Europe in their century. 


Their traditionalism rooted them in time; localism rooted them 
in space; and the strength of both sentiments accounts for 
much of what they made of Virginia and of what Virginia made 
of the Republic. There was no part of life which their rather 
vague ideal did not touch. Their localism gave all their thinking 
the “aroma of the specific” and kept their social ideals within 
finite bounds. Thus, concludes Boorstin with all the pervasive 
intensity he attributes to traditionalism in Virginia’s Golden 
Age, “their very strength as transplanters came from their will- 
ingness to transform as they transplanted, to flavor the distant 
past with the local present.” 

Seli-evident truths require no explanation, and Mr. Jefferson 
together with the good Dr. Franklin made the most mature 
statement of an American and anti-aristocratic way of “thinking 
about thinking.” Life here gave “a new meaning to the very 
idea of liberation; cultural novelty and intellectual freedom 
were not to mean merely the exchange of one set of idois for 
another; they meant removal into the open air.” 

Boorstin, of course, seeks to give the colonial period an airing 
by slanting his volume toward the general reader. As a whole it 


may be likened unto his description of the diffuse printed matter 
of colonial America: 


Its center was everywhere because it was nowhere. 
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and Hudson Railroad’s guide to the same district; the zoological 
catalogue includes James de Kay’s treatise of 1842-44 and Kenneth 
Parkes’s notes on Adirondack birds of 1954; several items under 
mining expose gold swindles of the past whereas others report 
on today’s large successful extraction of iron, titanium and garnet; 
the biographical section ranges from listings on the martyred 
Father Jogues, who discovered Lake George in 1642, to accounts 
of Vice President Theodore Roosevelt’s wild drive down the 
slopes of Mt. Marcy on the night that President McKinley died, 
and from tales of the native guides John Cheney, Mitchell 
Sabattis and Alvah Dunning to descriptions of Joseph Bonaparte 
and his friends trying to preserve imperial elegancies on New 
York’s Black River in the years following Waterloo; the biblio- 
graphy of transportation extends from early nineteeth century 
trans-Adirondack canals that were never built to the automobile 
road up Whiteface Mountain; and among the works of fiction 
are J. V. Huntington’s The Forest, published in 1852, perhaps 
the earliest Adirondack novel, and the once anonymous, once 
famous The Aristocrats, a romance of life at a luxurious 
Adirondack camp around 1900, as seen by a visiting young 
English noblewoman, that excited wide speculation on the identi- 
ty of its English author and turned out to have been written by 
the American novelist Gertrude Atherton as a hoax on her 
critics. 

In an introduction to the bibliography a selection of some 
eighty books and articles on the Adirondacks is recommended to 
readers by Russell M. L. Carson, himself a noted Adirondack 
author. 

With the growth of the towns and cities of New York and 
the increasing stresses of urban and suburban life, the State’s 
greatest preserve, with its lakes, mountains and forests, has become 
more than ever a blessing to its people. More and more of them 
want to learn something of the histories of the places in which 
they have become accustomed to find rest, pleasure and health. 
For them and for all students of the Adirondacks this splendid 
bibliography, compiled by Miss Plum and her associates as a 
voluntary service to fellow lovers of the region, will be both a 
stimulus and a unique and invaluable guide. 





New York City HaArop K. HocuscHILp 
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more are older works related to places that became part of the 
region by annexation in 1931 when the area of the Adirondack 
Park was expanded by legislative fiat from 4,054,000 to 5,600,000 
acres. Thus the new bibliography properly includes publications 
on the western Champlain valley and the neighborhood of Lake 
George, which in Donaldson’s day did not belong to the Adiron- 
dacks (and in the view of unregenerate highlanders still don’t) . 
In these sectors alone the literature under survey has been aug- 
mented by a wealth of writings on the French and Indian wars, 
the Revolution and the War of 1812. 

To cover this vastly enlarged field was a formidable task. It 
has been performed with signal conscientiousness, understanding 
and imagination. It would have been helpful if the plan of 
organization had been outlined in the preface or an explanatory 
note. The user, for example, is left in doubt as to a few types 
of publications that appear not to be covered. The many separate 
maps of the region and purely pictorial publications are appar-: 
ently not included, although both maps and illustrations appear- 
ing in books are consistently indicated. Then, while it is 
obviously logical to chronicle atlases and guidebooks by date it 
is not so clear why publications about deer and fish are so listed. 
Again, in the comprehensive index, which makes use of the work 
easy and effective, an explanatory note might insure even quicker 
understanding. For instance, the user eventually discovers that 
entry numbers printed in bold face indicate the general references 
to a topic while numbers in roman type relate to publications 
on special aspects thereof scattered under other subjects in the 
bibliography. But these are only slight flaws in a work of high 
excellence. : 

The informative notes following many references enhance 
the value of the bibliography and must represent hundreds of 
hours of careful, thoughtful study. 


The contents of the bibliography are classified under the 
headings of history, geography, conservation, natural history, 
social and economic history, health and medicine, religious 
history, education, recreation, clubs, biography, art and literature 
and juvenile works. The book’s pages reveal many facets of each 
topic and many contrasting approaches. The travel accounts 
range from the letters of Thomas Anburey, a lieutenant in 
General Burgoyne’s army, describing Lake Champlain and 
Ticonderoga in 1776-77, to the 1957 edition of the Delaware 
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second chapter considers four states where there was division: 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and South Caro- 
lina. Those states generally opposed to the Constitution— New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina and Rhode Island—are treated 
in the third chapter. 

A final section of seventy pages is devoted to the significance 
of the data that have been presented. In a revaluation of the 
Beard thesis, McDonald concludes that: “On all counts, then, 
Beard’s thesis is entirely incompatible with the facts. Beard’s 
essential error was in attempting to formulate a single set of 
generalizations that would apply to all the states. Any such effort 
is necessarily futile, for the various interest groups operated under 
different conditions in the several states, and their attitudes to- 
ward the Constitution varied with the internal conditions in 
their states.” 

While not accepting Beard’s conclusions, McDonald does 
believe that economic factors had influence in the making of 
the Constitution and that “in several instances economic ele- 
ments were obviously of considerable importance.” He raises 
the question whether “by reorganizing the data, it is possible to 


reduce them to an economic interpretive system or set of systems 
that will render intelligible the contests over ratification.” The 
attempt to broaden Beard’s classifications of the economic interest 
groups depends on considering these groups “as activities of 
men before they are considered as forms of property.” For 
example, he divides the non-slave-holding farmers into eight 
different groups. 


Here McDonald comes to the conclusion that “it is therefore 
not even theoretically possible to devise a single set of alignments 
on the issue of ratification that would explain the contest as 
one in which economic self-interest was the principal motivating 
force.” Yet he admits that it “may still be possible... to explain 
the contest as fundamentally an economic conflict.’ In the final 
two chapters, McDonald examines several hypotheses related 
to a pluralistic interpretation of the Constitution. At the end he 
states that “The general outlines of the struggles for ratification 
are thus clear and relatively simple. The details which form and 
fill in the outlines constitute a large, intricate mosaic. The inter- 
play of these details will become understandable only through 
extensive and intensive study on the state and local levels, areas 
hitherto largely neglected.” 
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We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution. By 
Forrest McDonatp. (The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1958. Pp. ix 436, $7.00) 


When, in 1913, Charles A. Beard’s An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution appeared, the attitude of Americans toward 
the Founding Fathers, the Constitutional Convention, and even 
that venerable document itself, was changed. Not since that time 
has any American historian dared to ignore Beard’s book. In 
fact, it has been regarded, assayed and criticised, as Mr. McDonald 
points out in the preface to this present study, in three ways: as 
propaganda, as historical methodology, and as history. Mr. 
McDonald believes that much of both the acceptance and the 
criticism of Beard’s book has been in terms of the first two and 
has “hinged largely on the emotional and philosophical predis- 
positions of its readers.” In contrast, this present author intends 
to examine Beard’s work as history. 

His study is divided into four divisions, dissimilar in length 
but alike in importance. The first part, a twenty-page introduc- 
tion, is a concise and yet complete summary of Beard’s book. It 
concludes with McDonald’s statement that his “first objective . . . 
is thus to subject Beard’s thesis to the most careful scrutiny, to 
fill in the details, on his own terms, in the framework of his own 
assumptions, methodology, and questions—in short, to discuss 
whether the details are compatible with the broad outlines he 
sketches.” 

Part two consists of three chapters and about a hundred pages 
on the Philadelphia Convention. Here the author attempts to 
list and analyze, in three different ways, the geographic areas, 
political factions, and economic interests represented in the 
Philadelphia Convention. First there is an examination of all 
political factions and geographical areas represented in the 
Convention. Next there is an analysis of the economic interests, 
both real and personal, of the attending delegates. Finally, the 
voting patterns in the Convention are analyzed to see if dele- 
gates with similar economic interests voted alike. 


The longest section, more than 200 pages, is devoted to a 
study of the ratifying conventions in the thirteen states. This 
analysis is done in three sections. One chapter is devoted to the 
five states that were generally favorable to the Constitution: 
Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, Maryland and Georgia. A 
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Indian name as the author frequently does) is particularly 
prominent. 

In a succeeding chapter, the year following the battle, when 
Joseph paddles his mother down the Mohawk for a visit with 
Sir William and Lady Johnson, it is disclosed that the latter is 
none other than Molly Brant, Joseph’s sister. The title had been 
bestowed by a grateful England in recognition of his victory over 
the French at Lake George. 

Joseph, now a full fledged warrior, accompanies Sir William 
to the siege, and subsequent capture of the French Fort Niagara. 
This accomplished, Joseph is sent by Sir William to an Indian 
school at Lebanon, Connecticut. There he learns to speak 
English fluently and two years later is chosen by Sir William 
to travel among the several Iroquois tribes to insure their alleg- 
iance to the English cause, and particularly to defeat any effort 
on the part of Pontiac, the great western Indian Chieftain, to 
accomplish a split. 

The year is now 1772. We are admitted to a scene in Joseph's 
home. John Stuart, minister of the gospel of the Church of 
England, enters. From the ensuing conversation we learn that 
Joseph’s young wife, Owaise, is ill of lung fever: hence Joseph 
declines to go to Fort Hunter at Reverned Stuart’s request to 
assist him in the work of translating certain parts.of the Bible into 
the Indian language. But the following spring Owaise dies and 
Joseph agrees to move with his two children and his second wife, 
Onogala, sister of the deceased wife, to Fort Hunter to accom- 
plish this work. 

Through the characters we learn of the unrest which preceded 
the Revolution; the causes which led to it and Sir William's 
possible part in it. In a later scene at Johnson Hall, Sir William’s 
new home at Johnstown, we are advised of Sir William’s seizure 
and sudden death. 

Joseph now becomes secretary to Colonel Guy Johnson who 
succeeds to Sir William’s duties as England’s representative to 
the Indians. And as an added honor, the Indians name Joseph, 


their outstanding warrior, as the new War Chief of the Six 
Nations. 


Joseph now takes a third wife, Catherine, following the death 
of Onogala, who, as had been the case with her sister, succumbs 
to lung fever. 


Continued rumblings of a threatened war cause British 
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With such extensive research among scattered and varied 
sources, it would be strange if there were not occasional omissions 
or too hasty generalizations. This reviewer, for example, found 
several factual errors and a few questionable (to him) interpre- 
tations in Dr. McDonald’s study of New Hampshire: its geogra- 
phy, political patterns and ratifying conventions. Yet none of 
those errors weaken the final conclusions or destroy the steps by 
which those conclusions were reached. That they exist is but an 
indication of the difficulty of the author’s task. 

This is one of the most important historical works of the 
decade and focuses our attention on a young man who must be 
watched in the coming years. This study will inevitably be 
compared with Robert Brown's Charles Beard and the Constitu- 
tion (Princeton University Press, 1956). Whereas the latter 
book questions the validity of Beard’s data and casts a genuine 
doubt on Beard’s conclusions, this present study goes far beyond. 
McDonald has done an incredible amount of research, especially 
in rather obscure and undeniably local sources. He has matched 
the brilliance of Beard’s interpretation with a masterful analysis 
of his own. Not content with rebuttal, with the attack on Beard’s 
methods and results, he has gone on to lay the groundwork for a 
new approach to and a new understanding of the America of the 
1780's. 


State University of New York RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State Teachers College 
at Cortland. 


Joseph Brant, Chief of the Six Nations. By Ciirrorp LINbsEY 
ALDERMAN. (Julian Messner, Inc., N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192, 
$2.95) 


This biography of Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea) for young 
people opens on the shores of Lake George in 1755, when he is 
thirteen years of age. The youthful Joseph is portrayed as being 
particularly anxious to take the warpath in company with his 
elders. They are the historic personages identified with the 
Battle of Lake George who are all present as characters and with 
whom Joseph is more or less closely associated. Of course 
General William Johnson (Warraghiyagey, to give him his 
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The Development of Central and Western New York. By Cray- 
TON Mau. (privately published by the author, Geneseo, 
New York, Revised Edition, 1958. Pp. xi 466, 52 illustrations, 
$5.75) 


Professor Mau, recently retired as Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department of Geneseo State Teachers College, first 
published this book in 1944 for use by his classes in New York 
State history. Although the book received favorable reviews 
it failed to reach as wide an audience as it deserved. After the 
first edition was out of print, individuals, discovering it, created 
enough demand to warrant the present second edition, revised, 
expanded and presented in more attractive format. 

Every teacher of New York State history should be familiar 
with this volume which goes a long way toward solving the com- 
mon problem of a lack of easily available supplementary material. 
Here is a treasure house of selections from original travel 
accounts, newspapers, early regional histories, and other obscure 
sources, tied together by the editor with a brief narrative com- 
mentary. The emphasis is on the social, cultural, and economic 
aspects of life in central and western New York from the time 
of the coming of the white man to the eve of the Civil War. 

Included are first hand accounts of Indian tortures; descrip- 
tions of pioneer homes, inns, churches, and schools; sketches of 
such bizarre personalities as Jemima Wilkinson, Joseph Smith 
and the Fox Sisters as well as glimpses of the everyday life of 
ordinary settlers. The material is selected with discrimation 
and is organized in a general chronological order. The emphasis 
is regional, of course, but accounts such as those about various 
means of transportation, prices, the Underground Railroad, and 
frontier industries could be used to enrich courses in general his- 
tory as well. 

Teachers should find this collection especially useful but it 
also has enough variety to be read with pleasure by anyone 
interested in New York history or folklore. An excellent index is 
helpful in following through specific topics. 


Keuka College HERBERT A.WISBEY, JR. 
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sympathizers in the Mohawk Valley to go to Canada, to confer 
with British-Canadian leaders regarding this menace. With them 
go Joseph and his Indians. This subsequently takes Joseph and 
others to London. There Joseph has an audience with His 
Majesty the King, swears allegiance to England, has his portrait 
painted by the famous portraitist, Romney, and is royally enter- 
tained. 

Following Joseph’s return to America, the Battle of Oriskany 
and the British-Indian retreat to Niagara are described in some 
detail. Joseph now goes to OQuaquaga to lead the Indian raid at 
Cherry Valley and others as well, along the Mohawk; then he 
returns to headquarters at Niagara. Here the news of the Sulli- 
van-Clinton expedition reaches him and takes him once more into 
the field. But we see the British and their Indians defeated and 
the power of the Six Nations broken by the destruction of their 
towns, their crops and orchards. 

After the war he again sails for London and secures an exten- 
sive grant of Canadian land for his Mohawks on the Bay of 
Quinte in lieu of their lost hunting grounds along the Mohawk. 
He returns from England in 1786 but is still not allowed a 
peaceful life. In 1792 he is summoned to Philadelphia to meet 
President Washington to discuss possible terms of peace with the 
western Indian tribes. But in this he is unsuccessful. Another war 
breaks out to be settled by General Wayne in his defeat of Little 
Turtle and Bluejacket. The author sums up Joseph’s disappoint- 
ment by remarking, “Joseph Brant’s dream of union for the. red 
men had vanished forever.” 

The last years of Joseph’s life were spent with his family at his 
Canadian fireside. He died on November 24, 1807. 

There is little imaginative interpretation or scenic description 
but rather a strict adherence to historical fact in this brief 
recital of the most significant events in the life of “Joseph Brant, 
great chief, statesman and benefactor of his people.” 


Schenectady JOHN J. VROOMAN 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00. 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History. will be sent for a single payment of $5.00 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 
At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 
especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 


collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 


small businesses. 
DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 


From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 
THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 


folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 
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Hudson Valley Paintings 1700-1750 in the Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Introduction by Rosert G. WHEELER, 
painting notes and captions by JANET R. MAcFartane. (Al- 
bany Institute of History and Art, Albany, N. Y., 1959. pp. 
48, 41 illustrations. $2.00. By mail, postpaid from the Insti- 
tute, 125 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, N. Y.) 


This is a beautifully designed catalogue of the rare early 18th 
century paintings in the Albany Institute, one of the finest 
collections of that period in the country. The eighteen portraits 
and twelve religious paintings are all illustrated, and there are 
included prints which may have been models for several of the 
pictures. Robert G. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Albany 
Institute of History and Art, and now Director of Research at 
the Sleepy Hollow Restoration, Tarrytown, has supplied an 
account of the historical background and social circumstances 
of the Hudson Valley paintings which will be of great assistance. 
Miss Janet R. MacFarlane, present Director of the Institute, has 
written thought-provoking notes on each picture, dealing 
meticulously with a confused situation, which only many more 
years of study by scholars in American painting can probably 
clarify. She is to be congratulated for making so clear to the 
reader the kind of unsettled questions that remain. Her dis- 
cussions of the prints as prototypes will present an intriguing 
surprise to many: laymen. 

The Albany Institute is among the most enlightened museums 
in its program of painting conservation. A high proportion of 
these Hudson Valley paintings has been cleaned and preserved 
in the last few years by expert conservators, working with 
scientific precaution and patience in well-equiped laboratories. 
Yet it is possible to fuss over a minor point: this reviewer would 
have been happier if the gross repainting of the face of “Girl of 
the Ten Eyck Family” had been mentioned, the result of 
inexpert, long past treatment. 

The fine, cleanly printed, plates and the well-written informa- 
tive texts, make this catalogue an important one. 


Cooperstown, N.Y. AGNES HALSEY JONES 
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